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Fireside Chat 


Hearthstone, the new magazine 
for the Christian family, comes 
into your home for the first time 
with this issue. The editors are 
happy to be granted that privi- 
lege. They humbly hope that their 
efforts will result in a measure of 
help and inspiration for the dif- 
ficult business of building a Chris- 
tian home. 


Are you sometimes puzzled with 
the questions your children ask 
you? Do you wonder what you 
can do in family devotions with 
small children? Help will be 
found in the section, Worship in 
Families with Young Chidren, and 
in the article on the development 
of the idea of God in children. 


Edwin T. Dahlberg offers sug- 
gestions out of his long experience 
as a counselor of youth to help 
prepare young people for entering 
into the marriage estate. 


What to do with your time when 
your children have grown up and 
left the family home is discussed 
by Hampton Adams. His pastoral 
ministry gives him a good _ back- 
ground for this problem. 


Hearthstone salutes Mr. and 
Mrs. James Morse, of Cayuga Lake, 
New York. Childless, they opened 
their farm home, planting seeds of 
love and agricultural knowledge 
within the hearts and minds of 
youth from around the world. 


Our four ‘‘Family Counselors”’ 
are anxious to hear from you with 
your problems of Christian Family 
living. Send us your questions 
and we shall refer them to the 
proper person or the one you 
would prefer to have discuss them. 


The editors want to hear from — 
you. ‘‘The Family Mail Box’? will 
be glad to print your comments on 
the new Hearthstone, and wel- 
comes your suggestions. 


—Gramstorf Bros., Inc. 
Christ in Peasant’s Home 


The More Excellent Way 


And Tf will ae you a still more excellent way. 
et, h speak i in the tongues of men and of angels, but hve not love, I 
n a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal. And if I have prophetic powers, 
id understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have all faith, 
as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. If I give 
vay all I have, and if I deliver my body to be burned, but have not 
ve, I gain nothing. 
Love is patient and kind; love is not jealous or boastful; it is not 
rogant or rude. Love does not insist on its own way; it is not irri- 
ble or resentful; it does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices in the right. 
yve bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things, endures all 
ings. 
Love never ends; as for prophecy, it will pass away; as for tongues, 
ey will cease; as for knowledge, it will pass away. For our knowledge 
imperfect and our prophecy is imperfect; but when the perfect comes, 
es imperfect will pass away. When I was a child, I spoke like a child, 
hought like a child, I reasoned like a child; when I became a man, | 
ve up childish ways. For now we see in a mirror dimly, but then 
2e to face. Now I know in part; then shall I understand fully, even 
I have been fully understood. So faith, hope, love abide, these three; 
t the greatest of these is love. PACI 
—1 Corinthians 13. 
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BS. OUR PARENTS don’t un- 


derstand! V ean’t wait! 
We want to get married right 
a ! We are so completely in 
love—isn’t that all that matter 
So runs the plea of dozens of 
young couples coming to their pas- 
tors for counsel. 
Romantic love today is filled 
with a sense of erisis. It creates 
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the impression of a hospital ambu- 
lance or a fire truck speeding down 
the street with lights flashing and 
sirens sounding. Other traffic 
must come to a halt while the 
matrimonial car speeds through 
all stop lights to the marriage 
license bureau and the marriage 


By Edwin T. Dahlberg 


altar. The fact that one out of 
every three of these wild dashes 
ends in a family smashup that 
scatters mangled personalities all 
over the street seems to make no 
difference to the next bridal party 
attempting the same run. 

There are several reasons for 
this impetuous rush into marriage, 
Sultry dramas and love sohes on 
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¢ radio, plus the sex appeal of 
e motion picture screen, have 
uch to do with it. But a bigger 
eter, probably, is the hang over 
om wartime psychology. Dur- 
i@ the days when induction into 
le armed services tore lovers from 
ich other’s arms, young people 
ad no assurance that they would 
ver see each other again. Conse- 
uently, many legal technicalities 
ere waived. Hurry-up marriages 
ere the order of the day. The 
ighth graders and high school 
oungsters brought up in that at- 
losphere, who saw their older 
rothers and sisters racing against 
ime and eternity, are now coming 
f age. They expect the same 
1arital procedure in peace times. 
We must all work together to- 
ay as young people, parents, and 
saders of the church to restore the 
eliberation and dignity that nor- 
nally have been associated with 
Jhristian marriage. This is not 
n argument for unduly long en- 
‘agements, nor for the postpone- 
nent of marriage until after six 
r seven years of college and grad- 
late work. Such delays can be 
ad, too. They put upon young 
yeople an emotional burden too 
leavy to bear. But this idea of 
ushing through a marriage cere- 
nony between prayer meeting and 
he meeting of the deacons’ board, 
vhile the bride and groom are des- 
yerately telephoning to some 
juickly available friend to come 
ver and ‘‘stand up’’ with them, 
s a travesty on the solemnly re- 
yeated words which at the very be- 
inning of the wedding service re- 
nind us that marriage is ‘‘not to 
ye entered into lightly or unad- 
risedly, but reverently, discreetly, 
ind in the fear of God.’’ 


EDUCATION FOR marriage 
1as made considerable progress 
n the last twenty-five years. A 
arge proportion of ministers now 
rive at least one hour of pre-mari- 
al counseling to every bridal 
ouple, some time before the wed- 
ling. There are more study 
yroups in summer assemblies and 
conferences in this field than there 
ised to be. Ministers in consid- 
rable numbers now present a pop- 
ular series of Sunday evening ser- 
nons, once a year, on this subject, 
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a discussion period usually follow- 
ing each meeting. But this is not 
enough. There should be more 
systematic training courses in the 
churches for engaged young cou- 
ples, longer counseling periods by 
the minister, better church libra- 
ries, and a larger degree of co- 
operation with community resource 
agencies, such as family societies, 
maternal health centers, and 
planned parenthood clinics. Even 
some of our city hospitals are now 
presenting training courses for 
prospective young fathers as well 
as expectant mothers on the care 
of children. The point is that 
family life involves one of the most 
crucial and delicately balanced of 
all human _ relationships. We 
should no more think of going into 
it without some measure of edu- 
cation for it than we would think 
of driving an automobile without 
learning how it operates. 


Candle-Light 


Every deed of kindness 
Is a candle-light 

In a window, shining 
Out across the night! 


INEZ CLARK THORSON 


Here are some of the factors 
that should be considered in an 
educational approach to marriage, 
or in any program of premarital 
counseling and training. 


First, the emotional factor and 
all that goes with it to make up 
character and stability must be 
considered. This includes all those 
moods, feelings, and attitudes 
which even for a follower of Jesus 
Christ make such a difference in 
the right or wrong approach to 
marriage. 

One of these emotional factors 
is confidence. Some young people 
are afraid of marriage, even to the 
point of remaining single rather 
than risk it. Young persons con- 
templating marriage may read so 
much about divoree that they se- 
eretly wonder, ‘‘Can we make the 
grade? Is our love the real 
thing?’’ The best that can be said 
in answer to this question is, ‘‘Ac- 
cording to your faith be it done 
unto you.’’ Most marriages are 


successful. In fact, Information 
Service, a leaflet prepared by the 
Federal Council of Churches, is 
authority for the statement that, 
whereas there is one divorce to 
every three marriages in the gen- 
eral population in America, there 
is only one divoree to every fifty 
marriages in the actively attending 
membership of the Protestant 
churches. This simple fact should 
give Christian young people a 
sense of assurance and permanence 
in their married life. Even if the 
storms come, and the winds and 
the rains beat against the house, 
it will stand when firmly built 
upon the rock of Christ’s truth. 


AT THE SAME TIME, it 
should be recognized that even the 
most ideal marriage has its off 
days. There even may be days in 
the first years of married life when 
the truest of husbands and wives 
will question within their hearts, 
‘“Are we ever going to understand 
each other???’ They may know 
nothing at all about the differences 
of masculine and feminine psy- 
chology. The young husband may 
not know, for example, the simple 
fact that a woman may find refuge 
and relief in tears when she is 
tired. That is her way of emo- 
tional release. If he is unaware of 
this, the young husband may think 
the whole world is falling apart 
the first time he finds his bride 
with her head buried in a pillow. 
These are the delicate balances of 
the spirit which make love the 
sweet mystery of life that it is. 
Consequently the young couple 
should not get panicky and think 
that everything is all over when 
there is some such temporary ten- 
sion. Instead of coaching young 
people concerning such matters 
beforehand, we leave it to the 
movies to dramatize these slight 


and ordinary misunderstandings 
into eternal triangles, face-slap- 


pings, tantrums, and other escapes 
from reality. 

Frank S. Caprio, M.D., in a pop- 
ular guide to living entitled Your 
Life, lists several types of person- 
ality that give poor promise of 
happy marriage. First on this 
black list are aleoholics, who, in- 


stead of being reformed by mar- 
riage, usually end up by making 
aleoholies of their wives, also. 
Next on the list are the ‘‘cheat- 
ers,’’ who lead a double love life 
of philandering and _ infidelity. 
Other bad risks are the ‘‘family 
slaves,’’ who never seem able to 
detach themselves from home and 
mother long enough to build up a 
loyalty to the new home; the neu- 
rotics, who are always complain- 
ing about symptoms of ill health 
or about the way other people 
neglect them; and jealous mates, 
who desire to possess their life 
partner so completely that they 
practically shut out every other 
normal friendship or association. 

Over against all these bad per- 
sonality traits stands the strong, 
serene Christian character. He 
knows that marriage is not simply 
a matter of finding the right per- 
son but of being the right person.’’ 
The biggest contribution the 
church has to make to stable mar- 
riage is to develop grown-up peo- 
ple. Through the church’s evan- 
gelistic, educational service, and 
fellowship ministries it must de- 
velop loving, believing, sensible, 
practical candidates for happy 
family life. 


THERE ARE MANY other con- 
siderations besides the emotional 
factors in any training for home 
and marriage. What about the 
financial provisions for the home, 
for example? Marriage is a busi- 
ness as well as a romance. A siz- 
able bank account is not neces- 
sarily a prerequisite to marriage. 
But it is good sense for a young 
couple to talk over such matters 
_as the family budget, the housing 
- possibilities, life and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, and a plan of stew- 
ardship for the home. The king- 
dom of God ought to come into the 
picture, as well as personal secur- 
ity. Young people who think only 
of their personal savings and ex- 
penditures have a narrow horizon 
and a small, selfish world. Sooner 
or later, they are likely to begin 
treating each other in the same 
way they treat their fellow men. 
Young couples who adopt a plan 
of tithing or proportionate giving 
live in a much bigger world, with a 
far larger horizon. They meet all 
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their problems in a bigger and 
more believing way. They deal 
with each other more generously. 
That is why prospective brides and 
grooms should cultivate the 
thought of families other than their 
own. Thus, through their church, 
the Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, or World Relief, they will 
be building up the wider family 
of mankind. Otherwise, they may 
develop such a selfishly ingrowing 
life of family complacency in their 
own little circle that they will be 
a curse to the world and finally 
to themselves as well. From the 
beginning, the new home should 
learn the four great principles of 
the Christian management of 
money and housekeeping: (1) 
earn your money honestly, (2) 
save it carefully, (8) spend it 
wisely, (4) give it freely and gen- 
erously. We have the word of 
Jesus himself that, if we thus seek 
first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, all the other things 
—food, housing, and clothing— 
will follow in their natural order. 

Another tremendously impor- 
tant consideration is the question 
of parenthood. -Do both young 
people love children and want 
them? If one cherishes some men- 
tal reservations as to the desira- 
bility of having children, it means 
that the other will feel cheated out 
of one of life’s greatest joys. They 
should have a clear understanding 


about this important matter before 
entering into marriage. If they 
are agreed as to the matter of 
children, the young people should 
go to a trustworthy Christian phy- 
sician, or to a planned parenthood 
clinic, such as most of our large 
cities and many of our county med- 
ical services now provide even in 
the rural districts. Such persons 
should make clear to them some 
of the right and wrong attitudes 
toward sex. Young couples should 
clearly understand that sex com- 
panionship within marriage is a 
thoroughly Christian concept and 
not something to be feared and 
whispered about as if it were some- 
thing unworthy. They should be 
encouraged to have children, to 
love them, and to bring them up 
in the nurture of Christ and the 
church. This is one of the pri- 
mary commandments of the Serip- 
tures. 


ABOVE ALL, the prospective 
bride and groom should come to a 
definite decision as to the religious 
relationships and practices of the 
home. Faith in God is an essential 
part of their faith in each other. 
Nothing ean possibly create such 
a congenial climate of understand- 
ing, patience, and affection as a 
daily referral of all personal and 
family needs to the heavenly Fa- 
ther. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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Hello, October! 


Come right in and take a chair; 


Been expectin’ you, 


Sensed your presence in the air; 


Felt you in the dew. 


Sit right down and rest a while... 


Mighty glad you’re here, 


My, but you are clothed in style... 


Prettier each year! 


Your rainbow dress with colors 
grand, 

Your bonnet’s like a dream; 

The best dressed lady in the land... 

The title’s yours Fall Queen. 

A long, long time you’ve been 
away... 

Guess you like to roam. 

Old friends are welcome any day; 

Just make yourself at home! 


ADA MAE HOFFREK 
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A FAITH That Is 
big Enough 


pj) AITH IS BELIEVING some- 
thing with all of one’s heart 
id will. It is accepting ideas that 
metimes cannot be proven. 
There are many evidences of the 
ality of God. The starry heavens 
ove proclaim the wisdom of his 
undiwork. The moral law run- 
ng through history shows the 
ehteousness of his rule. The 
nse of dependence within us 
yints to the sustaining grace of 
is love. 
But there are some things which 
em to contradict the goodness of 
od. Disaster falls upon the 
ghteous as well as upon the evil. 
Jar engulfs not only the guilty 
ut also the innocent. Crime 
metimes seems to be spreading 
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more rapidly than education. Men 
are stricken by disease, by the 
pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, and the destruction that wast- 
eth at noonday. 

What shall we do when many 
evidences manifest the fact of 
God’s kindness and yet other 
things seem to deny it? Perhaps 
the most poignant example in the 
world of a man who was up against 
this terrible dilemma was Job. He 
had based his life upon trust in 
God and had lived in integrity of 
character. Then sickness had come 
upon him, and an entire group of 
other disasters as well. At that 
time all the facts seemed to be 
against the faith by which he had 
been living. Even his wife thought 


that now he should abandon his 
trust in God. She advised him, 
‘*Renounce God, and die.’’ As far 
as Job himself could see, there was 
not going to be any change in his 
fortunes. ‘‘I have no hope,’’ he 
said. But he continued and de- 
clared, ‘‘ Nevertheless I will main- 
tain my ways before him.’’ 

What an insight into the nature 
of faith that single word ‘‘never- 
theless’’ gives us. In spite of 
everything to the contrary, Job 
went on believing in God. 

This does not mean that we are 
expected to believe in an absurdity. 
No one is expected to hold a blind 
faith with all his being. God has 
given us intelligence to be used as 
fully as possible. It is right to 
find out with our minds all that 
we can about God. But then when 
we come up against the inscru- 
table contradictions in which life 
abounds, faith means going on be- 
lieving ‘‘nevertheless.’’ 


AFTER ALL, which is greater 
and more thrilling? Suppose we 
could completely prove God! In 
eeometry, for example, a problem 
can be worked out to a complete 
proof. When it is finished, the 
student writes Q.E.D. That means, 
Quod KHrat Demonstrandum, or 
‘what was to be demonstrated.’’ 
The thing that was to be proved 
has been proved, and that is all 
there is to it. After the problem 
is finished, one is not particularly 
interested in it any more. If it 
were possible to demonstrate the 
reality of God in such a way that 
there was no single uncertainty or 
problem left any more, it is doubt- 
ful if faith would be anything 
very exciting. But when one sees 
a man like Job, persuaded of God 
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Directions for solving: Guess the words defined 
below and write each guessed word over the numbered 
dashes following the definition. Then transfer each 
letter of the guessed word to the same numbered 
white square in the pattern. The black squares in- 
dicate word endings. The filled pattern, reading 
from right to left, will contain a selected quotation 
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from the Bible. 
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A. The giant slain by = - 58T9 
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HE. A tenth part of any- 
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hing --------~--=--- $2108 28 63-86 NE Gallesie ae Fo. ae 33 48 106 73 70 9 37 
F. To dry, or shrivel up, a 
as autumn leaves -___|107 27 62 26 60 79 N. Time for Play —____— 112 28 75 82 42 98 120 66 
G. “Our -------_ which : - ~ O. Book or story about ¥ 
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; : P. Anything that cures or 
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I. Quiet, making no sound 
Ome LOLS Grp tate ee eee 116 53 110 28 105 92 Ox Commands === = 68 W240 52 ‘15 655 47 
J. Prophet who was saved 
ELOm the lions? den=— |) Gi) iid) 5 SON one R. The palms with fingers] 19 54 21 44 192 
K. To cry with a low, , 
whining, broken yoice|] 97 56 45 31 59 91 39 S. A very young person-_ | 90 47 119 58 30 
L. Consisting of a great |__ ue T. Ripped, or pulled apart | 77 5 69 46 
iene Seo oe 71 50 16 1102 (Solution on page 15) 
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by many proofs, yet also con- to put him to death? Again a cause or undertaking that he is 
fronted by the terrible facts that wonderful ‘‘nevertheless’’ rines willing to go ahead with it at any 
seemed to contradict the belief, and out. Jesus replied, ‘‘Nevertheless cost. That, too, 1s a part of faith 
nevertheless putting his will power I must go on my way.”’ | ) : 
into fath, that is truly thrilling The disciples too, following such FAITH, FURTHERMORE, is 
and great. a Master, caught some of the same doing something in spite of eae 
Faith is also daring something faith. As Jesus journeyed on to- uation. } 
in spite of the consequences, ward Jerusalem, facing certain When Jesus sent out the dis- 
Remember that occasion in Gali- death there, Thomas said, ‘‘Let us ciples he told them of the onpoct 
lee when they came to Jesus and also go, that we may die with tion which they would meet nd 
told him, ‘‘Herod wants to kill  him.’’ the troubles which they eee in’ 
you.’’ We know who Herod was, There are really two kinds of dergo. ‘‘But,’’ he ad ‘“when 
a clever, scheming, crafty, evil life, are there not? In one case, a they persecute you in ae city 
ruler. Jesus characterized him ac- man ealculates everything ecare- flee into the next < iver iathe 
curately when he called him, ‘‘that fully in advance. If the project world seems against you, keep ¢ : 
fox.’’ What did Jesus Christ do, seems absolutely certain to suc- ing from oo place fs cee 
when told that this ruler was seek- ceed, he proceeds. In the other carrying on your work. 
ing to interfere with his work and case, a man is so gripped by a (Continued on page 44.) 
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How To Be 
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By Hampton Adams 


HEN WALTER B. PITKIN produced his Life 

Begins at. Forty, I was about forty years of age. 
was so busy livine that I didn’t take time to read 
e book. The popularity of this book and the anx- 
ty. that our civilization has about the age of forty, 
even fifty, is an indication of disorder and sick- 
ss. The individual is not altogether to blame. The 
et that industry considers a man old at forty. is 
idence that they are considered to be merely 
vands,”” or cogs in the wheel. Experience, and the 
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wisdom that comes from experience, seem to count 
for little. The anxiety of men of forty was relieved 
during the war. With younger men gone into the 
service, industry was bidding for these older men. 
Now they feel themselves insecure. Could it be that 
this insecurity is causing some of them not to dread 
too much the thought of a third world war? There 
is no greater indictment of our generation than that 
it is so frustrated that for many people war is actually 
a benefit and a relief. 


THE BEST WAY to have life continue exhilarat- 
ing and happy after forty is not to wait until forty to 
begin to live. Dean Sperry of Harvard has a stimulat- 
ing chapter in one of his books on ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Ends.’’ Many people never live in the kingdom of 
ends; they are merely sojourners in the kingdom of 
means. The childhood of their offspring is never con- 
sidered an end to be enjoyed. They look beyond 
childhood to adolescence and beyond adolescence to 
youth, and beyond youth to maturity. Then these 
sons and daughters have gone from their homes and 
the parents realize sadly that they have all but 
missed the entire period of their growth and develop- 
ment. Husbands and wives do not live in a king- 
dom of ends when they are in their first apartment 
or cottage. They look forward to a bigger home, and 
then to a bigger one still. Too many people never 
get ready to live; they merely plan to live. What- 
ever Walter Pitkin said in his book, it is rather cer- 
tain that if a person has not lived before he is forty 
he has one or two strikes against him as he advances 
beyond forty. Why is forty considered the crucial 
age? Is it a psychological condition? Does a person 
just awaken to the fact that he is no longer young? 
Never before having faced the truth that he will not 
always be young, is he frightened? 

Perhaps it is because children grow up and are 
ready to leave home when parents are about forty 
of age that brings on the crisis. Many good 
parents have not foreseen and planned for this in- 
evitable transition. While the children were growing 
up, the parents were happy and even exuberant. 
They attended Sunday school and ehurch; they were 
responsive when asked to assume responsibility. How- 
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ever, as the time for the going 
away to college or the marriage of 
their children approached, they 
seemed to lose their buoyancy and, 
after the departure of their chil- 
dren, settled down to be old and to 
lament a time that was forever 
gone. This kind of conduct is not 
very becoming to Christian men 
and women. It does not reveal a 
proper perspective. It does not 
appreciate the responsibilities nor 
share in the joys of the children 
who have grown into adulthood 
and who are now ready to enter 
into a fuller life. Furthermore 
this attitude of parents exposes a 
poverty of the inner life. Have 
they no resources within them- 
selves to sustain them through this 
major change in the circumstances 
of their life? Have they de- 
veloped no interests beyond their 
home which ean enliven them now? 
Can they see no new opportunities 
of serving the church and the com- 
munity since they have been re- 
lieved of these responsibilities to 
their children? 

Every age has its compensations. 
The best preparation for each suc- 
ceeding period of our life is to live 
to the fullest extent of our powers 
in the present. The compensations 
of the middle period of our lives 
are great if we have the under- 
standing to appreciate them. 
While we enjoy every period of 
the life of our children, if we are 
worthy parents there is increasing 
satisfaction as we see them de- 
velop. The consummation of the 
joys of parents should be seeing 
our children take their place in 
their own homes, in business or in 
professional life as citizens, and 
best of all as churchmen. 


As we say this we are confronted 
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Solace 


immediately with the disappoint- 


ment and grief of parents whose | 


children have not lived up to their 
expectations, or have brought 
shame upon themselves and their 
families. We are lacking in 
words of comfort for these par- 
ents. Certainly no disappoint- 
ment is more poignant and no sor- 
row more heart-breaking. Yet we 
have seen parents bear this grief 
with a victory borne of their own 
faith. This fortitude of the par- 
ents is a signal light to wandering 
sons and daughters and is their 
hope that they will be led out of 
the darkness of their lives to the 
light of a new life. The only 
peace that parents ean have is that 
which comes from the knowledge 
that they themselves are remaining 
true to their highest faith and are 
in turn being sustained by the 
trace of God that comes to them 
as a reward of their faith. Then 
theirs is a peace that the world 
does not understand and a peace 
that the world cannot give, a peace 
that comes alone from God. 

At the age of forty, as at every 
other age, persons must continue 
to grow. There are challenging 
examples of men and women who 
learn to play musical instruments 
after they are forty years of age. 
There are others, not having had 
time to read widely while their 
children were growing up, have 
set themselves to serious study and 
have received rewards of growing 
minds. Still others, limited in 
their opportunities of service in 
the church or in civie organizations 
while they had heavy duties at 
home, now undertake some of these 
worth-while projects and receive 
in turn the satisfaction that al- 


ways comes when one does a good 
work. 


Out of my golden yesterdays, 
I pulled a slender thread, 

To weave a web of memory, 
For lonely years ahead. 


HARRIET MARKHAM GILL 


Forty does seem to me to be 
significant for one reason. By that © 
time there is a body of experience 
built up in the lives of most people | 
on which they can rely so that- 
there will be in the future sounder 
judgments, a truer sense of values, © 
and a full perspective. Life does 
not begin at forty, but the period 
around forty can be wonderfully 
rich and satisfying. 

Although life can never be re- 
duced to a set of rules, perhaps a 
few guiding principles will help 
those who fearfully anticipate the 
age of forty, or having arrived or - 
passed that age find themselves de- 
pressed. 

First of all. Christian people 
should live in the faith that life 
is the gift of God and that all of 
life is lived within his providence. 
To each age he reveals himself ac- 
cording to the needs of his chil- 
dren. If we learn to live in that 
faith we are able to receive the 
light of God’s leading in each suc- 
ceeding period of our life. 

The second principle which I 
would strongly advocate is that in | 
each period of our life we accept 
our age. It is not only futile, but 
also silly, for a person who is forty 
or past to try to make believe that 
he is still a youngster. Parents 
make the mistake of trying to ap- 
pear to be of the age of their chil- 
dren. The highest boast of some 
parents is that they are buddies 
to their children. The fact of the 
matter is that there is little reason 
for boasting if a parent is merely 
a buddy to his child. Do not for- 
get that your child can have many 
buddies, but he can have only two 
parents. The parental relation- 
ship is unique and blessed. For- 
tunate indeed is the person to 
whom a child looks with affection, 
as he looks only to an understand- 
ing and devoted parent. If this 
relationship which ealls upon the 
maturity, the large experience, and 
the understanding of the parents 
is to be maintained, there must be 
a ready and grateful acceptance of 
the age differential. 

The third principle of life after 
forty is that of continuing growth. | 
If one levels off at forty, his life 
will soon become boresome and in- 
tolerable. As older responsibili- 
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; are fulfilled, new interests 
st be sought and new obligations 
umed. I would suggest that if 
» has arrived at the age of fifty 
would be a good thing for him 
check the past ten years of his 
» to note whether there has been 
y growth in character and in 
nd since he was forty. If he 
3 just been running on the mo- 
ntum that was gained in earlier 
3, he will surely note that -in 
it ten years there has been a 
ngerous slowing down. Voltaire 
yke of fifty as ‘‘the youth of old 
2”? If old age is to be endur- 
le, not to say joyous, one had 
ter begin again to increase the 
ellectual and spiritual momen- 
n of his life. 

The fourth principle underlies 
life—that is to find life by los- 
y it. Self-centeredness and self- 
y at forty are dangerous lux- 
les. The parents who have ful- 
ed the major portion of their 
sponsibilities to their children 
1 at this age lose themselves in 
urch and community service. 
e compensations in a sense are 
sfulness and in the feeling of 


the worthwhileness of life in addi- 
tion to the positive good that is 
done for those who are served. 
Some homes where there is an ach- 
ing void, after the children grow 
up, could again be filled with 
laughter and buzz with activity if 


neighborhood children were 
brought in. 
In nearly every community 


there are children who do not at- 
tend any church school. The 
mother who is released because her 
own children have gone could in- 
vite neighbor children in perhaps 
on Friday afternoon or Saturday. 
If she does not feel capable of giv- 
ing them religious instruction, she 
could have one of the church school 
teachers come into her home for 
that purpose. Then she _ herself 
would provide the simple refresh- 
ments. In this way she might 
bring into the church children who 
have learned for the first time what 
religious education is and what 
happiness there is in the fellow- 
ship with other children who are 
learning about Jesus and enjoying 
a happy time together. This is 
only one of many projects that 


might be undertaken by’ a mother 
who has the time. 

The fifth principle for happier 
living after forty is that of the 
exercise of memory. It is strange 
how loneliness and_ self-centered- 
ness can draw down a dark curtain 
over memory. People who allow 
themselves to be disconsolate be- 
cause the circumstances of life 
have changed with the growing up 
of their children let fall this cur- 
tain before their memory. Beyond 
that veil there are countless ex- 
periences and incidents in the in- 
faney, childhood and youth of 
their sons and daughters that 
could be recalled to the great joy 
of the parents. We are certainly 
not suggesting that a person of 
forty begin to lve in the past. 
However, if there were happiness 
in the past, as there surely is in 
every Christian home, refreshment 
comes from drawing on_ these 
happy memories. Instead of mem- 
ory hindering abundant living in 
the present and eager anticipation 
of the future, it gives stimulation 
for what is and what is yet to come. 
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Hearthstone 


EK. F. Abbott 


are is a brain teaser the whole family will enjoy. 
low are listed definitions to eleven words, if you 
n supply the words for each definition, the letters of 
ese words will fit into their proper places, spelling 
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DEFINITIONS TO BRAIN TEASER 


. Harp-shaped musical 
instrument. 


. Belonging to the last vf 
king of Babylon 8. 
(Daniel 5). 9 

. An error in time by 
which events are mis- 10. 


placed in regard to 
each other. 
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mentary Instructions 
in Christianity. 


. Prudent. 


A Disfiguration. 


. The study of crime 


and criminals. 

Group of persons 
chosen to represent 
others at a conven- 


y 


A Pumpkin Puzzle 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Now pumpkin faces haunt the street, 
Witch, cat and skeleton are dancing, 
Apples are bobbing far and near, 
Candy and popcorn now appear, 
The old owl hoots, small boys go prancing 
Asking for ‘‘Trick or treat !’’— 

When all these curious signs are seen 


T know it must mean Halloween! 


. Quackery. tion. 

. Transparent. 11. A flower worn in the 

. Those receiving rudi- buttonhole. 
Heer er cee ee ce 
-E--------- 
--A-------- 
=---R------- 
See 
= Soe a 
Se a= ese GS -«-=- 
Eee eee 
BS an ae 
ei ee a = 
sapeses-g~ 1 - - E 

(Solution on page 12.) 


You can find eleven or more of the things men- 
tioned in the rhyme on the pumpkin face. Start in 
i any square you choose and move from that square to 
any other square that TOUCHES it. You may move 
up, down, right or left or cornerwise 
not skip over any squares. 


but you must 


hat's There 


in It for 


YOU 
? 


By 


Helen J. Reichenbach 


A city sophisticate discovers the meaning and 


beauty of country simplicity. 


UE COOPER ecouldn’t have 

told you last spring whether 
she was a-foot or horseback. She 
said so, herself. 

For one thing—and this was be- 
tween baby Ann’s teething spells 
—she was getting her garden in, 
and as if that wasn’t a full-time 
job in itself, baby chicks were com- 
ing out from under mother hens, 
the place over—in the hencoop, 
the haymow, and even out along 
the old fence behind the barn 
where a few sly old biddies had 
set up secret maternity wards of 
their own. 


The hens weren’t the only ones 
to play hookey. Sue’s small sons, 
Herbie and Dick, aged four and 
six respectively, were forever at it 
—following their daddy all over 
the place, and even trying an oc- 
easional hand at crappie fishing 
down by the creek in the pasture— 
a most forbidden pastime, indeed, 
but ‘‘what could one do with 
boys?’’ Sue asked you. 

Last—and this was the pay-off 
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—Sue’s sister Malva (originally 
Matilda, Sue remembered) was 
spending an early and entirely un- 
expected vacation on the little 
farm, and the upheaval that almost 
caused in the little household— 
well, that’s what this story is 
abouts. ects 

Hardly had Malva set foot in 
her sister’s house when she eclipsed 
everything. Oh, yes, for the first 
evening she managed to maintain 
a sort of fixed interest in her 
brother-in-law Joe’s conversation, 
but it was hard to do. For what 
deadly stuff he did bring in—the 
price of seed, how glad he was that 
the new calf was a heifer, and so 
on. Good night! 

Sue, too, was a bit boring, bring- 
ing out with wistful pride, the 
things the children had made. 
‘‘Can you imagine, he’s only 
four.’’ But so moving were her 
soft brown eyes that Malva capit- 
ulated in spite of herself. The 
children—of course—of course. 
Did they really do all that? 
Simply marvelous. . 


Hardly were the youngsters ini 
bed, however, when Malva_ took: 


over. About her wonderful life: 
in the city—her  clothes—her> 
parties—the men that carried! 
‘‘torehes’’ for her. Until long: 
past what Joe and Sue ealled late: 
—eleven o’clock—she talked and 
talked, reveling in the look of awed 
interest on Sue’s face, yet squirm- 
ing inwardly a little, under the 
disconcerting steadiness of Joe’s 
blue eyes. As the evening wore 
on, a little animosity against him 
built up in her mind. By bedtime, 
she had tagged him to her own 
satisfaction—bloke. 

In the morning—after Joe had 
gone out to his plowing—Malva 
was quite frank. 

“‘T’d see myself going to waste 
on an old farm like this!’’ she 
scolded, while she sat idly by, 
watching Sue’s busy brown fingers 
kneading bread. It was a rather 
fascinating business—over and un- 
der, squeak! squeak! Round and 
round, squeak! squeak! The snowy 
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iss bulged as if by magic. But 
w perfectly silly to bother when 
u could buy it in stores. 
“You don’t know you’re living, 
s,’’ she declared, while her scar- 
-tipped fingers toyed with the 
ight combs that rose like a stair- 
ly up the back of her head to 
e tuft of curls on top that was 
brightly yellow as any canary’s. 
‘or a fact, you don’t. It burns 
> up, the deal you got,’’ she went 
‘““This old farm—a husband 
at’s so tired nights, he folds up 
sht after supper—a drove of 
ds—serimping along on a few 
ekels! And what for? I ask 
u. What’s there in it for you?’’ 
le sent baby-blue eyes to the ceil- 


7. “‘Don’t tell me,’’ she added ° 


amatically. ‘‘I know—noth- 
gi’? 
‘‘But, dear,’’ laughed Sue with 
termined good cheer, ‘‘it’s not 
ce that at all.’’ She slid a plump 
uf into a pan. ‘‘You make it 
and so awiul. But—’’ Sud- 
nly she stiffened, stood listening 
tently. ‘‘Was that the baby 
ying?’’ she whispered. 
She tiptoed to the bedroom door, 
ood listening a moment, then 
rned away with a sigh of relief. 
[ guess not,’’ she smiled. ‘‘But 
1ere are the boys?’’ she added 
most in the same _ breath. 
They’re gone. I suppose they ’ve 
lowed Joe—little seamps!’’ She 
ont to the screen door and looked 
t across the open field. ‘‘Oh, 
s, there they are!’’ she laughed, 
d once more she sighed with re- 
f. 
‘““They’re so crazy about their 
d,’’ she explained half apolo- 
tically after a glance at Malva’s 
zen face. Once again her nim- 
» fingers were busy at their 
mely task. Malva doesn’t un- 
rstand, she thought. A _ little 
ence followed. 
‘You see,’’ Malva pointed out 
esently, ‘‘that’s just what I 
an. This sort of thing is your 
ole life. Chasing after kids— 
ving morning, noon, and night. 
ok at your hands, all rough. It’s 
wonder your skin is as good as 
is. Your tan is gorgeous. Like 
ld. But what good is it out here 
the sticks where nobody sees 
- You might as well be dead!’’ 
Easy there, something seemed to 
7 beneath the bib of Sue’s faded 
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blue apron. After all, how could 
Malva possibly know what being 
married to Joe meant? She had 
no idea what happened to you all 
the way through when your first 
baby—and his—was laid to your 
breast for the first time. And 
could Malva guess at the precious- 
ness of this home—God bless it— 
humble and  mortgage-ridden, 
though it may be. The mortgage 
was a torture, yes, but a sweet tor- 
ture, since she and Joe hoped and 
prayed and saved for it, together. 

Ah, yes, it was easy to be sweet 
to poor Malva. .. 

“You just don’t understand,”’ 
she told her sister with a little 
smile, while she patted the row of 
snowy loaves before she covered 
them with a cloth. ‘‘There now,’’ 
she added. ‘‘I hope they rise 
good.”’ 

Malva was still looking sour. 
‘“Well, you’ve still got to show me 
that there is something in this 
kind of life for a woman,’’ she 
said half angrily, and she swept 
the big old-fashioned kitchen with 
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The Home 
“The history of a nation is not 


a history of its wars, but the his- 
tory of its households.” 


—JOHN RUSKIN 


a glance so scornful that it sud- 
denly took on a sheepish look, even 
to Sue who had always thought it 
too cozy for words. 

‘“‘T don’t think your sis thinks 
much of what we have, hon,’’ said 
Joe to Sue a few nights later as 
they returned from the barn, after 
paying a ‘‘sick eall’’ to old Charlie, 
the horse who hadn’t been himself 
of late. In the house, the children 
were in bed, and Malva was read- 
ing a few letters she had received 
that day. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ objected Sue softly. 
“‘Tt’s just that—well, everything 
here is so—so different. Naturally 
she would miss the comforts she’s 
used to in the city.’’ They walked 
along, the lantern bobbing between 
them. 

“Tt must be wonderful,’’ she 
added, a little wistfully. 


Joe stopped still on the path, 
drained of everything but cold 
fear. Was that a note of discon- 
tent he had just heard in Sue’s 
voice? It was a moment or two 
before he could trust himself to 
speak and then his voice was raspy 
with concern. 

“‘Tt’s plenty rough on you, poor 
kid,’’ he admitted humbly. ‘‘But 
just be a little patient. In the 
fall, we’ll just skip what we wanted 
to do on the barn and I’ll stream- 
line the kitchen. We—’’ 

Sue’s hand shot out and seized 
his arm. ‘‘We’ll do nothing of 
the kind, Joe Cooper!’’ she hissed 
in the soft dark, and Joe grinned 
with relief to himself at her vehe- 
mence. ‘‘That barn needs a new 
roof. Me—why, I can wait—”’ 
She gave his arm a mighty hug. 

‘““What are we doing tomor- 
row ?’’ she asked presently, as they 
started across the barnyard. 

‘“Why, don’t you remember?”’ 
he asked in surprise. ‘‘We were 
going to town to pay the interest 
on the mortgage. But I’m glad 
you brought it up. I’ve been won- 
dering if you couldn’t go without 
me. I ought to finish that field— 
get the oats in. Might have a 
rain. Then we’d be all set. You 
could go alone, couldn’t you?’’ 

‘Oh, sure!’’ Sue giggled si- 
lently. ‘‘I’ll take Malva along. 
She can hold the baby. Wait till 
I tell her—she’ll have a fit.’’ 

‘‘Good night! What have we 
here, a Sunday school picnic?’’ 
cried Malva the next morning as 
she climbed into the car beside 
Sue. She held out her hands to 
take the baby from Joe. ‘‘Kids- 
kids-kids!’’ she added with pre- 
tended scorn, then glanced back at 
the two little boys in the back 
seat, their faces scrubbed, their 
hair sleek. ‘‘ You going too?’’ she 
asked. 

Nods and smiles from the shin- 
ing-eyed ones. 

‘‘Well, this is going to be some 
day!’’ she grumbled, getting set- 
tled, but they only laughed. Un- 
derneath, auntie was good-natured, 
they could tell. 

The car rumbled and Joe stepped 
back. ‘‘Careful of that back tire, 
honey,’’ he called out to Sue. 
‘‘TDon’t drive too fast.’’ 

‘‘No, no, we’ll be careful. You 
be careful, too, Joe. Watch out 
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for Meyer’s bull when you’re in 
the field. That fence—’’ Her 
voice drifted away as the car gave 
a little bump or two, then rolled 
good-naturedly out onto the dirt 
road. She drove silently. She and 
the children seemed to be caught 
up in a sort of speechless little 
ecstasy of their own—the joy of 
country people just ‘‘going some- 
where.”’ 

Malva observed her sideways, 
saw the cheap little lace collar, the 
hat that was so definitely ‘‘dated,’’ 
the strong brown fingers on the 
wheel that could have easily passed 
for a boy’s. But she saw some- 
thing else as well and it puzzled 
her. She saw the wholesomeness 
of the sweet dark face, and the 
contentment that was mirrored in 
the clear brown eyes. Yes, that 
was the word—contentment. 

She hasn’t got two dimes to rub 
together—yet she’s happy. I give 
up, thought Malva. 

“‘You know, Sis,’’ Sue confided, 
presently. ‘‘I’m so thrilled! You 
see, Joe and I managed to save an 
extra hundred dollars to apply on 
the principal of our mortgage. I’m 
going to pay it today. Isn’t that 
wonderful!’’ 

So a person should turn a eart- 
wheel just because one was going 
to pay on an old mortgage! Malva 
made a face. 

‘*T should think you’d get some- 
thing for yourself, for a change,’’ 
she commented dryly. ‘‘That’s 
what I’d do—if I had an extra 
hundred. That living room of 
yours certainly could stand having 
something done to it, if you ask 
me.’” 

Sue’s face fell. Malva had 
touched a sore spot—Sue’s living 
room. Oh, the hundreds of pic- 
tures she’d studied and studied in 
magazines. But it was out of the 
question entirely—had to be. . . 

‘“You only live once,’’ the temp- 
tress beside her was _ saying. 
‘“What’s the use of living if you 
can’t afford anything? Make your- 
self afford it, I say. A woman 
needs nice things.’’ 

Sue felt cornered. She almost 
welcomed the sudden little com- 
motion in the back seat where the 
boys were getting into each other’s 
hair. She turned to them sharply. 
““Herbie! Move over and give 
your brother room! You hear me? 
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Dickie, don’t roll that window 
down! It’s broken already with- 
out—I said, leave it alone!’’ 

They stared. Oh, was mother 
ever cross. But why—? 

‘‘Yes, I sure would show—’’ 
Malva began again. 

Sue touched her arm. ‘‘Let’s 
not talk about it any more,’’ she 
begged. ‘‘I get all mixed up—lI 
don’t know. Anyway, here we 
are—’’ she glanced around. ‘‘We 
always park over there,’’ she 
added, nodding toward a sign that 
boasted of cheap parking rates. 
Malva sniffed but Sue didn’t no- 
tice. She turned to the children. 
‘‘Now, boys,’’? she said sternly, 
‘‘vou be good. Let’s have a little 
peace.’’ 

But there was no peace in her 


own heart. Instead, there was a 
strange new unrest. That living 
room, . . 


They started down the street, 
and gradually Sue’s tight nerves 
let go. How wonderful it all was. 
The crowds, the windows to look 
at. 

Suddenly Malva stopped dead 
still in front of the huge window 
of a furniture store. ‘‘There!’’ 
she cried, pointing ecstatically, 
‘“There’s exactly what you need! 
That sofa over there! The blue 
one! See it?”’ 

Sue all but pressed her nose to 
the glass. ‘‘Oh, Malva!’’ she 
breathed. But almost at once she 
turned away. ‘‘It’s over two hun- 
dred dollars,’’ she said flatly. ‘‘So 
it’s out, even 1f—”’ 

‘‘Don’t be silly !’’ scoffed Malva, 
eyes fairly green in the sunlight. 
‘““Your hundred dollars would 
make the down payment. Just 
charge the rest.’’ 

. Bue lecouldn7s 
like bills. 


Joe doesn’t 
We would—’’ 
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Malva shrugged. ‘‘Suit your- 
self,’’ she said indifferently. ‘‘It’s 
your funeral.’’? She pivoted to ad- 
mire her suit in the glass. ‘‘I only 
know what I’d do. Well now. I 
s’pose you'll hasten to the bank,’’ 
she added with a little laugh. 
‘You won’t need me for that. I’ 
get me a manicure and rinse some- 
where. Okay ?’’ 

Long after Malva had disap- 


peared down the street, Sue stood — 


at the window, eyes and heart on 
the .sota.. Ifitshe didy itjedoe 
wouldn’t be too angry, would he? 
Oh, no! She knew he’d be sweet 


about it, the way he always was. — 


But there would be that precious 
something between them, dis- 


-turbed. She could just see his 


eyes. . 

No, she would go straight to the 
bank, and—but oh, how the blue 
of the sofa held your eye! Such 
lines—such grace. . . 

Perhaps, if she were to just 
step inside and ask about it? No 
harm in that, was there? 

Passers-by, perhaps, noticed her 
there, a slender young mother with 
a baby on her arm, and a saucer- 


eyed little boy on either side—all | 


looking, looking. 

The sofa—the mortgage. The 
sofa—the mortgage. Then, sud- 
denly, the decision, after a cry 
straight from the heart. God help 
me not to do it... 

How good and refreshing it was, 
a little later, to walk coolly into the 
bank and say, ‘‘That hundred goes 
on the principal, please.’’ The 
look of respect on the banker’s face 
was worth a dozen sofas. It even 
fortified her later, on the way 
home, when Malva asked with a 
little malicious grin, ‘‘Well, and 
how did you come out? Did your 
duty like a little man, I s’pose.’’ 

‘Well, I didn’t buy the sofa, 
if that’s what you mean,’’ Sue 
replied quietly. ‘‘It would have 
been so foolish,’’ she added. ‘‘T 
haven’t a thing that would go with 
it, arealhy.27 

‘““That’s mnonsense!’’ Malva 
snorted. ‘‘You begin with one 
good piece, and then you add as 
you go along. Everybody does 
that. You’re just afraid of Joe, 
that’s all. All you happy wives 
are afraid of your men,’’ she added 
scornfully. 
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PPOCIPLINE in the 
Cites amily 


Aw VERYONE RECOGNIZES 
4 that a certain amount of dis- 
pline is necessary if families are 
) live together happily. The 
hristian family is no exception, 
ut the purposes behind the dis- 
ipline should be on a markedly 
igh level. 


It also is true that every child 
; a person who differs in many 
ays from every other child. Par- 
ats are especially aware of these 
idividual differences when they 
"y to discipline their children. 
alph, for instance, is so sensitive 
1at he needs only an understand- 
1g word of explanation. His 
other was rightfully concerned 
hen he forgot to tell her where 
e was going to play after school 
nd then did not hear the five 
‘clock whistle to warn him that 
was time to go home for supper. 
ut Johnny’s ‘‘I don’t care’’ at- 
tude requires more vigorous 
eatment. In the Christian fam- 
y certainly the parents will try 
ncerely to show something of the 
laster’s deep concern for the 
eeds of every individual child. 


What are some of the old ideas 
Fe discipline? Why was it true 
at in many homes in the olden 
ays children were seen and not 
ecard; that the voice of one or 
9th parents was absolute, unques- 
oned authority; that any devia- 
on from strict obedience meant a 
hipping or some other form of 
poral punishment? Was it not 
cause the father of the family 
ok so literally the Biblical in- 
metion, ‘‘Children, obey your 
wrents in the Lord,’’ that the 
nse of power, of being the 
boss,’ brought him extreme 
easure? Henry obeyed his fa- 
er without question, but he like- 
ise grew up to expect his “‘boss’”’ 
‘tell him everything to do at 
srk. Florence obeyed her mother 
1en she forbade her to play..with 
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the Italian or Negro child at school, 
but she grew up without the abil- 
ity to evaluate people of different 
races. Larry never missed a Sun- 
day at church and read his Bible 
every night for fear of a whip- 
ping, but as an adult felt no 
further need for chureh or per- 
sonal devotions. Blind obedience 
did not help Henry or Florence or 
Larry to understand life or to 
learn how to make wise choices for 
themselves when the final author- 
ity was removed. 


—Monkmeyer 


By 
Margaret 
Ss 
Ward 


—Hva Luoma 
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ANOTHER OLD AND FALSE 
idea of discipline is that it is justi- 
fied to meet the parents’ conven- 
lence. Many parents punish a 
child who is doing something un- 
desirable because it is the easiest 
thing to do. It is far simpler to 
spank Sandy when she spills water 
all over the clean bathroom floor 
than to take time to consider why 
Sandy did that. Of course Sandy 
wants to play tea party and put 
water in her new doll dishes. But 
it takes time to explain to her that 
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if she wants to fill her dishes with 
water, she had better do it outside 
at the sandbox or at her little table 
under the pear tree where it will 
not matter if some of the water 
spills. 

At other times, punishment has 
become an outlet for an angry or 
tired parent. When Tommy spills 
his milk all over the dining room 
table before guests, his embar- 
rassed mother spanks him and 
sends him to his room. When 
Caroline bounces a ball in the 
kitchen and knocks a plate out of 
her mother’s hand, the angry 
mother scolds her for being so care- 
less and for breaking the plate. 

Fortunately, today, more and 
more Christian parents are trying 
to understand better their respon- 
sibilities as well as their privilege 
for guiding the growing lives of 
their children. They are becoming 
yaore intelligent about the damag- 
ing effect of too strict discipline 
or blind obedience. They are 
learning that discipline is neces- 
sary and justified only as it meets 
the needs of the children them- 
selves, or will further the child’s 
own growth, and develop the 
child’s own resources. 

Christian parents want their 
children to learn how to live in a 
world that is governed by laws and 
to adjust themselves satisfactorily 
to the social group. They try to 
teach them to become independent, 
self-reliant and responsible per- 
sons, who ean find joy in living 
and are able to meet problems as 
they arise. Punishment is used 
only when it helps the child to 
more desirable behavior. 


AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, the 
Christian parents choose a punish- 
ment that fits the crime. It is 
something that the child can un- 
derstand as the logical result of 
what he did. When eight-year- 
old Ronnie repeatedly forgets to 
stay within bounds on his bicycle 
after he has promised to do so, a 
suitable punishment is to deny him 
the use of his bike for several days. 
When Ruth carelessly loses the 
change from a purchase at the 
store, there is no money to buy the 
popsicle that is the usual after- 
supper treat on a hot summer day. 
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When Karl wastes time in the 
morning that could have been used 
to practice his piano lesson, con- 
tinual nagging will make no worth- 
while contribution to his character 
development. When he discovers 
that there just is not enough time 
after supper for practicing and 
homework and a baseball game 
with the neighborhood boys, then 
Karl has learned something about 
the value of time which will help 
him all the rest of his life. Such 
discipline in the hands of the wise 
Christian parent helps the child 
to want to do the right thing for 
himself because he sees the results 
of the desirable action. 

What are a few of the common 
discipline problems which are 
bound to arise in any family and 
how can Christian parents help to 
solve them? 

Every parent should remember 
that Paul and Gail and Louise 
must be active, must be doing 
things, must explore in order to 
learn. They want to handle the 
things they see around the home. 
At first it is hard for them to dis- 
tinguish between what belongs to 
them and what belongs to others. 
The wise parent will avoid much 
of the nagging, ‘‘No, no, don’t 
touch this or that.’’ He will not 
scold or spank a child for touching 
things when his main purpose is 
to learn more about them. But he 
will train the child that a few 
things like the pretty pottery 
pieces on the window shelf are to 
be enjoyed but not touched. When 
accidents happen, as they did when 
Caroline’s ball broke the plate, the 
parent will calmly explain that 


balls should be bounced in better 
places than the kitchen and will 


let the child help mend the broken | 
plate and see how much prettier 


it would have been if it had not 
had to be patched. 

It will help little Marjorie to 
learn to respect the rights of oth- 
ers if from the beginning she un- 
derstands that each one in the fam- 
ily has his or her own room or 
special place for his or her things 
and that others do not take them 
without asking first. It is just as 


true that Mother or Daddy or 
older sister Nancy should show a- 


like respect for Marjorie’s things, 
if she is to grow up feeling that 
she is being treated fairly too, and 
that the desirable conduct is bind- 
ing on everyone, not just the 
youngest child. 


Of course Marjorie will make 


many mistakes. She will forget to 
ask before taking Naney’s new 
book. Sometimes the pages get 
soiled or torn. But the wise parent 
will not punish or threaten Mar- 
jorie with the thought that the 
policeman will come to arrest her 
if she ‘‘steals’’ from Nancy’s room 
again. Instead, Mother will ask 
Marjorie to think of how she might 
feel if little Bobby took her prized 
Rosalie doll and did not take good 
eare of it. Without nagging, let 
the matter drop there. The next 
time Marjorie remembers to ask 
before she takes something of 
Nancy’s be sure that she is praised 
and made to feel that both Mother 
and Naney are pleased that she 
has learned the best way to get 
along happily in their family. 


SSS Ge 


Sink Sonnettes 


By Frances Brown 


Saving 


My Mother is so full of thrift, 

Today, she hurt my feelings, 

For when I slashed at our big 
spuds, 

She made me peel the peelings. 
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WHEN THERE IS MORE than 
1e child in the family, there is 
ways a certain amount of teas- 
2, quarreling, arguing, and even 
zhting. Some of this can be ig- 
sred. It is an important part of 
‘owth in voicing one’s opinions 
id learning to respect others. But 
ere are times when younger chil- 
ren may heed protection from in- 
ry. -Then Mother may say 
aietly, ‘‘Helen and Joe, since you 
innot play happily together, it 
ould be best to play alone for a 
hile. You may go to your own 
poms and read or play quietly 
ntil you think you ean play to- 
ether again without quarreling.’’ 
lost mothers will soon find that 
ich discipline within a few min- 
tes brings the pleading request, 
We'll not scrap any more, 
lother. We promise.’’ At other 
mes, the parent can quietly sug- 
est a change of activity or send 
1e children outside to play to ‘‘let 
ff the steam’’ which becomes pent 
p in everyone at times, even par- 
ots ! 

There are times when even the 
est behaved children resent be- 
ig told that they must not do 
ymething they very much want to 
0. Dick comes rushing in from 
lay just before dinner. ‘‘I want 
piece of candy,’’ he shouts. But 
lother knows that the sweet will 
9011 his appetite for the nourish- 
1 dinner. ‘‘After dinner,’’ she 
plies. ‘‘But I want it now,”’’ 
ick continues, and then begins 
» kick and scream because he can- 
ot have his own way. ‘‘I want it 
ow,’’? he screams. Mother leads 
ick calmly but firmly to his own 
ym. ‘‘When you stop crying 
yu may come back with the rest 
- the family.’’ Usually when 
ick discovers that nothing more 
‘citing happens by keeping up 
ie tantrum, it soon stops. A 
nile for him when he returns is 
rough. No continual nagging 
yout the way he has acted. 


WHEN CHILDREN FRE- 
UENTLY have temper  out- 
irsts, the parent should look for 
e reason. Perhaps the child is 
o tired. No parent should pun- 
h a tired child. He needs rest. 
erhaps the child needs more at- 
ntion and gets it only when she 
naughty. She enjoys seeing her 
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parents annoyed, talking loud, and 
angry. The busy, happy, rested 
child seldom has tantrums. If he 
is praised for doing nice things he 
does not need to get attention by 
being naughty. 

Some children find it difficult to 
obey, and their parents often feel 
it necessary to punish their dis- 
obedience. Many times the dif- 
ficulty lies with the parents them- 
selves. They expect more obe- 
dience than the child can give. 
They expect obedience to trivial 
things, instead of to just a few 
important commands. Susan is so 
interested in coloring her picture 
that she does not hear Mother ask 
her to come downstairs to meet a 
friend who has come to eall. Polly 
wants to finish the sandeastle be- 
fore she obeys the call to supper. 
Susan’s mother must make sure 
she has Susan’s attention before 
she can expect Susan to obey. 
Polly’s mother should give her 
daughter a five-minute warning 
that supper is nearly ready and 
that she just has time to finish 
what she is doing before coming 
in to wash. 

The wise parent will not scold 
or nag about little things that 
really do not matter very much. 
But he will expect obedience to a 
few important things, and always 
be consistent and demand obe- 
dience to them every time. Chil- 
dren grow up confused if Daddy 
lets them stay up past their bed- 
time to play games when Mother 
always expects strict obedience to 
the bedtime hour. Parents must 
agree on what the child is to do, 
and he must never be allowed to 
do a thing one day, for one par- 


BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 
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‘‘The Lord is my strength and my 
shield; my heart trusted in him, and 
IT am helped, therefore my heart greatly 
rejoiceth, and with my song will I praise 
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ent, for which he is punished an- 
other day by the same parent. 

When the parent discovers that 
the child is forming a wrong habit, 
he must try to redirect the child. 
Playing a game or reading a story 
to his younger sister Mary should 
be substituted for Charles’ habit 
of teasing. There must be many 
opportunities for Charles to praec- 
tice the desirable behavior, and 
every good performance should be 
praised. The parent should al- 
ways remember that it takes a 
long time for the good habit to be 
formed. He should be very pa- 
tient with failures, and always 
fair, loving, reasonable and con- 
sistent in his discipline. 


REWARDS SHOULD BE 
used sparingly and only when they 
really help the child to want to 
act in the desirable way. They 
should never be used. as bribes to 
good conduct, for Bob and Joy are 
very wise. They soon learn to de- 
mand increasingly more payment 
for good behavior. Parents will 
not threaten their children with 
punishments that cannot possibly 
be carried out. ‘‘If you do not 
stop your noise, Tony, you will 
have to come in and go to bed,”’ 
one hears a parent say, knowing 
full well that she does not mean 
it at all. 

Above all, Christian parents 
should try to enjoy their children, 
love them, and make them feel that 
somebody cares how they feel and 
how they get along in life. Much 
desirable Christian conduct will be 
absorbed more or less uncon- 
sciously, if the parents will try to 
be calm, patient, poised, kindly 
and sympathetic in their dealings 
with their own children and with 
other people. Most of the scold- 
ings and other punishments chil- 
dren receive would be unnecessary 
if all parents took a little more 
time to understand why their chil- 
dren act that way. Parents can 
keep their children so busy doing 
interesting, worth-while things 
that they do not have time to be 
naughty. It takes a great deal of 
patience and understanding to 
direct children in the right path, 
but Christian parents can look to 
God for wisdom and strength to 
accomplish this task. 
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Hearthstone Salutes... 


Sie 


For over thirty years Cedar 
Cliff Farm has been the temporary 
home of many young men and 
women from other countries who 
wanted to live and work on a farm. 
The owners, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Morse, have been sowing and 
harvesting annual crops of inter- 
national friendships by sharing 
their farm and their home with 
the youth of the world. 

By opening their hearts and 
their home and fields to young stu- 
dents, they have planted seeds of 
friendship and understanding 
which surely will grow into future 
erops of peace. This central New 
York State farm has become a 
uniquely successful experiment in 
practical democracy. 

Cedar Cliff Farm of 180 acres 
is located near Levanna, on the 
shore of Cayuga Lake, the largest 
of New York’s beautiful Finger 
Lakes. The activities on this farm 
are many and varied; from the 
simplest to the most scientific. 
Accredited herds of beef and dairy 
cattle and sheep are raised. Fruit 
orchards thrive by the lakeside and 
certified seed grains are scien- 
tifically produced. Here all kinds 
of fruits and berries are cultivated 
and vineyards are productive. 
There is also a large evergreen 
nursery, from which trees are sold 
for landscaping. 


Morse 


By Melen Buckley 


Throughout James Morse’s life 
his simple aim was to serve God. 
Linked with this aim was his deep 
and sincere desire to help young 
people. His belief in brotherhood 
was expressed in his devotion to 
his family, his community, and to 
the increasing number of friends 
attracted to his farm every year. 
Besides his deep concept of the 
meaning of brotherhood, he be- 
lieved the will of God was prog- 
ress. He believed it was his 
‘‘bounden’’ duty to try out new 
ideas to make possible more hap- 
piness for others. 

Having no children of his own, 
he became, over the years, a ‘‘fa- 
ther’’ to many youth of different 
religions, races, and nationalities. 
He believed that by giving youth 
a good time in his Youth Hostel 
and teaching them normal work 
on his farm, he could give them a 
deeper knowledge of God and Na- 
ture. He was firmly convinced 
that the problems of the world can 
best be solved by religion and that 
the future depends upon the train- 
ing given the youth. 

Mr. Morse knew that peace be- 
gins in the hearts of men. One of 
his pioneering projects began dur- 
ing World War I, when he started 
to take young men and women to 
work with him on his lakeside 
farm. Naturally, he included some 
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lonesome youth from foreign coun- 
tries. Any young person who 
wanted to come was very welcome. 
Brotherhood meant to him that all | 
men are brothers. So in bringing 
these young people to know Amer- 
ica and Christianity he brought 
all a little nearer to peace. 


The Morses cooperated with 
near-by Cornell University, at 
Ithaca, New York, in giving its 
agricultural students some actual. 
experience. Fer many _ years, 
large groups of young men and 
women have passed in and out of 
the farm and home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morse. Some stayed a few 
days, others for months, and many , 
for a year. Each youth, boy or 
girl, did the jobs on the farm best 
suited to his desires, aptitudes, and 
abilities. As far as possible, every- 
one gained a well-rounded knowl- 
edge of general farm work, from 
the most common hand labor to 
the most intricate mechanized | 
equipment and scientific methods. 
In fact, these brilliant students, 
who were often high-positioned 
technicians from their own ecoun- 
tries, sometimes found American 
methods very crude. The Morses 
found that they could learn much 
about farming too from their stu- 
dents. 


Language of the young people 
never seemed to be a handicap, be- 
cause of their keen interest and 
desire to adjust to the many and 
varied tasks on the farm. Their 
friendliness and spirit of coopera- 
tion always bridged any language 
difficulty. 

Mrs. Morse was just as enthu- 
siasti¢ as her husband and her in- 
terest in his lifework was height- 
ened by her former teaching ex- 
perience in a private school where 
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any foreign youths were stu- 
nts. She has lent her enthusi- 
m in helping these young men 
id women gain farm, home, and 
mmunity experiences. She and 
r husband worked side by side 

do their share in bringing peace 

a troubled world by planting it 
‘st in the hearts of individuals, 
e young people in their own 
me. 

Early one morning one could see 
group of young people gathered 
ound Mrs. Morse’s steaming 
eakfast table, which was piled 
gh with inviting food prepared 
_her own kitehen. Hearty ‘‘ good 
ornings’’ would be said in many 
itive tongues—perhaps in Rus- 
an, Japanese, Chinese, German, 
rench, or Spanish. Grace was a 
verent moment in which each 
irned to his God in his own way. 
hen the food would be eaten with 
uerness as all were anxious to 
avin the day’s tasks, whether it 
appened to be in the house or 
at-of-doors. If the day happened 
» be Sunday, a more leisurely 
reakfast would be enjoyed and 
hen over, each would attend the 
aurech of his own choice in the 
ear-by community. 

In 1946, Mr. and Mrs. Morse 
nt a Christmas greeting to their 
undreds of friends all over the 
lobe. This greeting showed a 
roup picture of themselves, sur- 
punded by a dozen foreign stu- 
ents, all sharing the fun, festive- 
ess, and sacredness of a typical 
merican Christmas. The greet- 
ig also contained news items in 
ne form of a ‘‘farm report’’ which 
1e many former friends of Cedar 
liff Farm were eager to hear. It 
sported that that year, 1946, the 
lorses had played host to students 
rom sixteen foreign countries: 
rom China, Japan, India, Siam, 
ran, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
ermany, Switzerland, Czecho- 
ovakia, Yugoslavia, Canada, 
enezuela, Brazil, and Ecuador. 
he report goes on to say, ‘‘The 
roups get more interesting every 
ear and we feel it is a great privi- 
ge to learn of their counties and 
ystoms.’’ They had then com- 
leted a runway for the 15-acre 
rport and had started the first 
ungar construction. The new, 
oung orchard was producing its 
rst crop of berries, peaches; and 
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grapes. The report ended with a 
note of gratefulness for the past 
years and a forward look of hope- 
fulness to the new year ahead. 
From the airport, dusting planes 
now fly over the fields of Cedar 
Cliff Farm and also of neighboring 
farms to fight the harmful insects 
endangering the crops, fruit trees, 
and vineyards. ° 

Many times the Morses have 
learned valuable things from the 
young people—perhaps a farm 
eustom from China, Egypt, or 
Yugoslavia or an unusual way to 
prepare a tempting dish common 
to Russia or Sweden. Most of all 
Mr. and Mrs. Morse valued the 
friendships and companionship of 
these boys and girls from all over 
the world. Sharing their home 
with the thoughts, ideas, customs, 
and personalities of so many young 
people was a source of great sat- 
isfaction to the generous owners of 
Cedar Cliff. 

The youths from the countries 
less mechanized in agriculture 
than ours admired and were fas- 
cinated by our American farming 
and wanted to learn and under- 
stand it. Through their keen in- 


terest, many of them have become 


proficient masters of our Ameri- 
can machines. 

One outstanding thing the 
Morses sought eagerly to do was to 
find out what each of their foreign 
youths wished to learn and ob- 
serve. If they were going back to 
their own countries to help in rural 
life, they might like to know about 
our farm cooperatives or about our 
ways of extending credit to youths 
starting a farm of their own. One 
boy who was planning to return 
to his country was eager to know 
how our farmers fight harmful in- 
sect pests common to his country. 
Americans have a national reputa- 
tion for getting things done and 
these students wanted to know how 
we do it. Many of them wanted 
to know so simple a thing as how 
to purchase clothes efficiently and 
economically. They realized that 
they needed to know how to pur- 
chase and use goods and services 
intelligently. They ~ wanted to 
know the values they received and 
understand the economic conse- 
quences of their buying. The stu- 
dents appreciated deeply being re- 
ferred to stores and sales-people 
who could help them get the best 
return for their money. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morse found endless ways of 
showing helpfulness and friendli- 
ness to their ‘‘adopted children.’’ 
They knew these seemingly small 
things were laying a foundation 
of friendship and understanding 
in the hearts of students that 
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T IS NOT THE FORM, or even 

the frequency, of your family 
worship,’’ someone has said, ‘‘that 
is of first importance. It is the 
fact itself that looms up in mem- 
ory for those who have been en- 
riched by it. The fact of some 
pause in the round of things, when 
a small home group turns every 
mind in joy to what is above them 
and deep down within them—this 
is supreme, sublime, tremendous— 
neglect it not, O Soul of Mine.’’ 

These words are enough to give 
the setting around which to say 
three things about family worship 
and the Bible. 

First, the revival of family wor- 
ship and the preparation of new 
special materials for it is one of 
the exciting phenomena in modern 
Protestantism. At least a half 
dozen larger denominations now 
print monthly or quarterly aids to 

family worship and _ distribute 
them in church vestibules either 
free or for a small charge. One 
of them counts its circulation in 
the millions and the others count 
high. And these are only a part 
of a new and widespread interest 
in the devotional life. When the 
reader plans how to use the Bible 
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in family worship, he is a part of 
that resurgence of devotional re- 
newal and of family worship. 


Second, in the light of this sit- 
uation, what ways are there in 
which to use the Bible in family 
worship ? 

There are any number of ways. 
They range from the old-fashioned 
method of reading a complete 
chapter from the Bible every morn- 
ing or evening with a prayer by 
each member of the family to some 
modern homes where the Bible is 
left unused on the living room 
table and a verse is quoted occa- 
sionally in the family cirele. In 
between are other ways of making 
the Bible feel at home in family 
worship; some of these make use 
of materials and new methods that 
our grandparents, many of them 
so devoted in the one-chapter-a- 
day period, never knew. 

Among these are the scripture 
references in Sunday school pa- 
pers and quarterlies. Little Jane’s 
Sunday school teacher has done 
her best to make the paper with 
its pretty picture meaningful. Its 
purpose is to enable the home to 
carry forward the aim of the les- 
son. The use of this material in 
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home worship can deepen the re-— 
ligious life of the family and | 
strengthen the bond with the 
church. The same holds true of all 
the Sunday school materials. Usu- 
ally the best professional training 
is behind these and they are rich 
in suggestions as to the use of the 
Bible. Some people think it is too 
bad the Golden Text, so-called, 
idea has been allowed to fade out. 
Many can bear witness to the value 
of having the Bible verses stored 
in the memory. Other methods are 
in use to accomplish this. 

We met the little miss coming 
out of the primary class. She had 
her tiny Easter plant tightly 
clasped in one hand and her Sun- 
day school papers all clamped to- 
gether and enclosed in paper cov- 
ers in the other hand. She carried 
those papers as proudly as we 
would the most elegantly bound 
book. One hopes her family will 
use that paper and all the others 
in their worship service. There 
is usually a scripture reference in 
these leaflets, and a comment which 
relates it to the family life. There 
are other helpful aids to worship. 
Some have Bible readings for each 
day. With the help of these mate- 
rials from the Sunday school and 
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.e hymnbook, a child of junior 
ye can prepare a worship service 
r family use. Such participation 
y children will not only deepen 
eir knowledge of the Bible but 
rengthen the cooperation between 
ie home and the church. 


AGAIN, there are family wor- 
lip services for special events and 
wys. Searching the Bible for 
aterial for these can be as fas- 
nating as working crossword 
azzles. 

It is a special day when a mem- 
ar of the family is entering high 
hool or leaving home for college. 
here is enough Bible material for 
week’s family devotions in Proy- 
bs 3:13-24 and 4:5-9. These 
arses are full of suggestions for 
iscussion. Any family can recall 
oung people from their own circle 
" acquaintances to whom school- 
ie has not meant wisdom. It is 
isy to express many of these 
srses in the form of sentence 
rayers. After a week of family 
orship on this Scripture, each 
ember might write out and sign 
commitment to a life program 
hich would mean greater devo- 
on to the obtaining of true wis- 
om. 

Patriotic holidays afford an ex- 
lent opportunity for using the 
ible in family worship. Let each 
jult member select the Bible 
iaracter who corresponds to our 
merican heroes. Moses welded 
ie Israelites into a nation. Joseph 
id not lead his people in a great 
ar, but he did save them from 
mine; and his living, forgiving 
yirit toward his brothers reminds 
3 of Abraham Lincoln. 
Announcement of an engage- 
ent in the family can well be the 
eme for a worship service and 
hat could be more spiritually en- 
ching than for the young couple 
. prepare such a service? The 
veet love story in Genesis 29 :1-20 
ould be fitting Scripture for such 
service. Ruth 1:16-18 is an- 
her. That classic description of 
worthy woman found in Proverbs 
|:10-31 would be equally applic- 
le to the engagement service or 
-a Mother’s Day worship service. 
would be most enriching to-have 
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HMere’s How! Some ways 
of using the Bible at home 


the family adapt its principles to 
our day and also to draw up a 
similar description of a worthy 
man. 


HOME DEDICATION services 
are becoming very popular in 
Christian homes today and can be 
spiritually helpful whether the 
home so dedicated is the first of a 
newly married couple or one in a 
succession of rented apartments. 
The Bible is rich indeed in mate- 
rial for these. The following are 
suggestions: Matthew 7 :24-27; 2 
Timothy 1:5; 1 Corinthians 1:3; 
Romans 12; Colossians 3; Prov- 
erbs 16:17. 


Labor Day offers opportunity 
for thankfulness for the joy and 
benefits of work well done and for 
those who labor is for our good. 
Seripture references would be: 
Exodus 20:9; Exodus 34:21; Le- 
viticus 19:18; Proverbs 13:4; 24: 
30-34. 

One family used The Hidden 
Years by John Oxenham as family 
worship material. They read it 
aloud Sunday afternoons to their 
high school daughters. Someone 
could be delegated to read the 
seripture passages on which the 
story is founded. 

A musical family would find it 
interesting to build worship serv- 
ices around the scripture passages 
used in the great oratorios. When 
these are heard over the radio or 
played from records which are now 
so widely used, the Bible material 
comes with a fresh appeal even 
when not interpreted; but when 
it is picked up as an introduction 
to informal and even unscheduled 
family worship, whether so-called 
or not, it arrives in a growing 
mind with lasting power. Thus, 
the Bible can come unobtrusively, 
informally, and, best of all per- 
haps, as a part of something else, 
into the spiritual experience of the 
family. 


EACH MEMBER of the family 
old enough to read should own his 


own Bible and mark passages 
which are especially meaningful 
to him. Thus will the Bible become 
a treasure house with gems which 
sparkle and ennoble all of life. 

Many homes could use the spe- 
cial helps provided by their own 
denomination.* These use a selec- 
tion from the Bible each day. To 
have the Bible handy so that mem- 
bers of the family can take turns 
in using it would help to make it 
a part of contagious family wor- 
ship. 

Family groups ean find much 
interest in reading a passage from 
several translations to note the dif- 
ferences. One such group got a 
‘‘kick’’ out of the vivid current 
sentences of Moffatt, for instance, 
when he had Paul write to Tim- 
othy saying, ‘‘Pick up Mark and 
bring him along with you.’’ The 
Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament sold a million cop- 
ies its first year and so must be 
in many homes. It should be in 
more, with its helpful translation. 

Some families like to read a book 
through as a unit, perhaps taking 
a chapter or some other logical 
section at a time. 

To modernize a parable by put- 
ting it in present-day language is 
very interesting, especially when 
there are high school folk in the 
family who like dramatics. To 
link an incident, such as the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan, with 
some story from the daily paper 
that has the same idea underneath 
will add greatly to the value of 
using the Bible in this way. 


NOW THAT WE HAVE 
sensed the modern resurgence of 
interest in family worship and 
looked at a wide variety of ways 
to use the Bible in it, the third 
question remains: How can a fam- 
ily select from these numerous 
methods the ones best suited to it- 
self ? 

(Continued on page 36.) 


*The Secret Place. Order from the. 
publishing house which issues Hearth- 
stone. 
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Frances L. White 


HE GREATEST DEFENSE 

of any nation is the home. <A 
nation may have military strength, 
great industries or great wealth, 
but unless that nation is strong in 
the homes of city and hamlet, it is 
a weak nation. 

I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the matter of strengthening 
the home defenses is one of the 
most important that can come be- 
fore any citizen of any nation. 

Realizing the place the home oc- 
cupies in the life of our nation, we 
feel the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities that are ours in helping 
it to become a most potent factor 
for good; that its influence for the 
best and noblest things in life be 
felt, not only in our own commu- 
nity, but in the nation and the 
world. 

With father and mother and lit- 
tle children there is no place more 
delightful than one’s own fireside. 
We have often heard it said that 
no house is large enough to accom- 
modate two families. Sometimes 
this cannot be avoided and often a 
widowed mother or an aged father 
is being cared for by a son or 
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daughter in their home which 
heretofore had sheltered their own 
little family. 

When we realize how times, cus- 
toms, and manners have changed 
and that we are living in a new 
day, we can readily understand 
how, when two generations are 
thrown together, it might cause a 
ripple on the once peaceful waters. 


UNDER THESE conditions will 


the older generation be appre- 
ciated or tolerated? One of the 


biggest adjustments that had to be 
made was at the close of the war 
when the returning veterans had 
to bring their families into the 
home of their parents due to the 
house shortage. It is true that the 
parents threw the doors of their 
homes open to them but the situa- 
tion was unpleasant from the vet- 
erans’ viewpoint, because the best 
of all of their dreams when over- 
seas was just to get back to the 
good old U. S. A. and enjoy the 
peace and quietness of home. This 
dream was not fulfilled for thou- 
sands of our veterans when with 
their little families, they tramped 


—EHva Luoma | 


into the homes of their parents | 
with confused minds and weary 
bodies. We all know the situation 
that the veterans and their par- 
ents faced. This situation was not, 
by any means, the Utopia for 
which our soldiers had so fervently 
prayed. We all know something 
of the unhappiness that prevailed 
in many of the crowded homes. 
Patience, self-discipline, forbear- 
ance, and most of all, tolerance was 
often lacking in the home life. 
When the two families sat down 
together and talked the situation 
over, they came to the conclusion 
that situations of this nature can 
best be met when attitudes are 
right. They saw that it was a fifty- 
fifty proposition and that adjust- 
ments should be made by both 
families. They knew that home 
does not consist of four walls of a 
building, the material structure 
and equipment of a building, the 
house. They realized that the at- 
mosphere inside the house is what 
makes the home and they agreed 
with the poet that it takes a ‘“heap 


o’ living’’’ to make a house a 
home. 


HEARTHSTONE 


When love entered into this 
ome disorder and confusion went 
ut. ‘‘Love never faileth.’’ The 
amilies found joy in treating each 
ther with respect and affection 
nd in working and playing to- 
‘ether. 


WHERE GRANDPARENTS 
lave, of necessity, been received 
nto the home of son or daughter, 
t seems best for the younger folk 
0 go on in the even temper of 
heir way and if necessary adjust- 
nents are to be made they should 
ye made by the grandparents. 
They are being received into an 
stablished home and should gladly 
onform to the daily routine of the 
Lome. 


They can become appreciated by 
aking an interest in the grand- 
shildren’s schoolwork or in their 
nusical education, or best of all 
hey can enter into their recreation 
f not too strenuous. It is a good 
hing for elderly people to play 
yames and enjoy life to the fullest. 
[t has been the result of my ob- 
servation that young people appre- 
slate their elders who have a sense 
yf humor and who have not grown 
00 serious minded to enjoy some 
sort of entertainment. 

In a small town where I visited 
his summer I was delighted to 
earn that the elderly people of 
he village got together frequently 
0 enjoy wholesome recreation. 
[They organized a double quartette 
yf men and women, over seventy 
years of age, and the young people 
n the neighborhood often invited 
hem to participate in their pro- 
yrams at the Youth Center. 

Recently, it was my privilege to 
fisit in two homes where the 
rrandparents had come to live with 
heir children. The first home I 
risited I went away with a beauti- 
ul mental picture to hang on 
nemory’s wall—the grandfather 
omped and played with the chil- 
ren upon their return from 
chool. Then they all went out to 
elp grandfather work in the gar- 
len and it delighted his heart to 
all their attention to beauty of the 
lowers and vegetation, which he 
ad eultivated. Such happy com- 
anionship! When the evening 
neal was over the sweet little 
randmother gathered the children 
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about her to read them Bible sto- 
ries, before they retired. 

Later on when the gon and 
daughter-in-law were making prep- 
arations to go out for the evening, 
she called them into her room and 
said, “‘I want you all to enjoy the 
symphony this evening and don’t 
you worry about the children. I 
am here to look after their needs 
so don’t hurry home.’’ <A baby- 
sitter, do you say? No—more than 
that—Grandmother is trying to be 
of help to her grandchildren, to 
lift the level of family life, and to 
help mold the lives of the little 
ones for God. For well she knows 
that when mother touches the 
heart of the child, years hence her 
finger prints are found upon him. 
Appreciated? Yes. <A quiet force 
working for the betterment of the 
home life. 


NOT ALWAYS do we find such 
attitudes as were found in this 
home. 

Shortly after that I visited a 
home where grandparents were 
domiciled in the home of daughter, 
son-in-law, and two children. No 
one really enjoys being in a home 
where there is confusion, disorder, 
and misunderstanding, but these 
erandparents helped to make it 
so for they constantly complained 
about the noise the children made 
and how their once peaceful sleep 
was being disturbed. How they 
longed for the ‘‘good old days’’’ 
when children obeyed their par- 
ens and honored their father and 
mother, when children were seen 
and not heard, when young peo- 
ple went to parties at eight o’clock 
and returned home at eleven. 
These statements contain a great 
deal of truth but sometimes truth 
hurts and one can readily see how 
difficult it would become for the 
older generation to be tolerated by 
the children. They lacked reason, 
kindness, and, consideration which 
goes to show that when parents 
move in with their children, they 
are the ones primarily to make 
the necessary adjustments. 

Such a situation can only be 
changed when they establish pleas- 
ant relations among themselves by 
mutual sharing and mutual re- 
spect, and by each individual de- 
veloping good-will and coopera- 
tion. 


We want our homes to be 
founded upon love. Without love 
there is very little in life. With 
love toward one another in our 
homes grandparents and children 
alike will be appreciated. 

Appreciation in the home works 
such wonders as Helen Howland 
Prommel suggests in her poem, 


MARION’S HOUSE 


The house where Marion went to 
live 

Was a Company house with the 
same design, 

Wearing the same drab, lifeless 
air, 

As all the houses along the line. 

But Marion took the nondeseript 
house 

And gently patted it into place 


Until it turned into Marion’s 
house, 

Marion’s house with the smiling 
face. . 

Here the crowd gathered of lonely 
nights, 


Drawn by unrecognized desire 

To know content and the warmth 
of walls 

That needs no flame from a leap- 
ing fire. 

Marion’s house was a homey place, 

Holding to love as a house was 


meant— 

But any walls that held her would 
be 

Marion’s house though she lived 
in a tent. 
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Young Courage 


By Carol Willis 


IMMY WATCHED the rain- 

drops slide lazily down the 
pane. One would roll slowly into 
another, gathering speed as it met 
each lower drop, till finally it ran 
quickly down to the sill. Timmy 
raised his eyes to pick out a new 
one and watch it repeat the de- 
scent. It was weeks and weeks 
now that she had been gone. Even 
grandma hardly ever talked about 
Her. One raindrop trickled slow- 
ly down from the top, slid a little 
to the right to gather a huge wet 
drop, and raced to the bottom of 
the pane. He supposed the reason 
erandma didn’t talk about it any 
more was so she wouldn’t feel bad. 
It seemed worse not talking about 
it, but if grownups wanted it that 
way, he wouldn’t be a baby. 


He climbed down from the chair 
where he had been kneeling, and, 
hand reaching up to the banister, 
went up the stairs to his room. 
Panda was sitting on Timmy’s 
couch, stolidly gazing out of his 
remaining eye. Sprawled face 
down was Sleepy Bear, with Teddy 
Bear sitting on his back. Timmy, 
climbing on the cushion, felt the 
prickly fur on his knee as he knelt 
on Teddy. Teddy’s head wagged 
slowly from side to side. It 
wiggled now, and was almost off, 
but she had said She wouldn’t 
sew it on again. She had sewed 
it on, again and again, complain- 
ing that nowadays toys were so 
poor, but when she entered the 
room suddenly to find him throw- 
ing Teddy on the floor to make 
his head come off, She had said 
She wouldn’t sew it on if it came 
off once more. Probably Teddy’s 
head would always waggle that 
way, since She wouldn’t be back 
this time. 


Timmy tried to figure how long 
She’d been gone. This wasn’t 
just a trip downtown, or to see 
Aunt Martha. It was days and 
days, and weeks and _ weeks. 
She’d been gone Thursdays, and 
Wednesdays, and all the other 
days, too. Father was being aw- 
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fully brave about it, and didn’t 
talk about it, and neither would 
Timmy. But it would have been 
easier if there had been someone, 
just anyone, to talk to about Her. 
Father would be best, if only it 
wouldn’t make him feel badly. 
Father was gone a lot evenings 
now, too, and sometimes didn’t 
even come home to eat supper 
with Timmy and grandma and 
put him to bed. Father knew how 
awful it was without Her. Tim- 
my felt things wouldn’t ever be 
right again. Night was the worst, 
when there was no one to hear 
his prayers or kiss him good 
night. 


““TIMMY,’’ CALLED GRAND- 
MA, ‘‘your lunch is ready.’’ 
Slowly he climbed off the couch 
and arranged his bears in a row. 


““Have a good time. I’ll be 
back soon,’’ he told them. 


*‘Hurry, Timmy, Your lunch 
is getting cold.’’ What difference 
did it make, he thought. Lunch 
wasn’t any fun any more. Grand- 
ma set his place at the table in the 
dining room, but She used to pull 
out the sliding shelf in the kit- 
chen, pull up the high stool for 
him to sit on, while She sat on the 
eupboard opposite him with a 
sandwich while he was eating his 
meal. 


“‘Now tell me about school,’’ 
he used to begin. 


“Drink your chocolate milk, 
and I’ll tell you all about it,’’ she 
would answer. ‘‘Next year, when 
you’re a big, big boy, even bigger 
than you are now, you’ll go to 
school. I’ll kiss you good-bye at 
the door, and Andrew will walk 
with you all the way. He’ll take 
you in the school and to your 
room. Then Andrew will go on 
upstairs and you’ll go into your 
room. The teacher will say, ‘Hel- 
lo, little boy, what’s your name?’ 
and you’ll say, ‘Timmy Markle.’ 
She’ll say, ‘That’s a nice name. 
Do you want to sit down next to 


that little girl at the table and 
help her color till the rest of the 
children come?’ By and by every- 
one will be there, and the teacher 
will go to the piano and play. 
You’ll all stand in a eirele and 
she’ teach you a song, and then 
it will be time for block-building. 
You and the other boys and girls . 
will build a big, big house, and 
before you know it it will be time 
to go home for lunch. You’ll get 
your hat and coat and put them 
on, wait for Andrew to walk home 
with you, and hurry home and 
we’ll have lunch together just as 
we’re doing now.’’ 


TIMMY SIGHED, a long deep 
sigh. Things weren’t like that 
now. Grandma was very nice, 
but she didn’t know what things 
were like at school; Timmy had 
asked her. ‘‘You’ll find out next 
year,’’ was all she would say. 

And now they wouldn’t be able 
to visit Aunt Barbara. Aunt Bar- 
bara lived way out in a place 
ealled Wisconsin, and She had 
promised they would all visit 
there this summer. But Aunt 
Barbara wouldn’t want father 
and him alone, without Her along, 
for She was what made all their 
trips fun. Timmy swallowed a 
mouthful of egg and said to 
grandma, ‘‘I wish we could go. 
see Aunt Barbara this summer.’’ 


‘‘But you are going, dear. The 
plans are all made. You and 
father and mother are going out: 
just as soon as she gets home and 
gets rested.’’ Timmy felt the 
time for stopping this pretense 
had come. 

‘‘T know She isn’t coming home 
again,’’? he said. ‘‘You and fa- 
ther don’t like to talk about it 
because it makes you feel bad, but 
I know. She isn’t coming back 
again. Johnny’s mother didn’t 
come home when she went away, 
and I know mother isn’t coming 
back either.’’ 

“But Timmy, dear, Johnny’s 
mother died. Your mother will 
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» back here with you very 
en.”? 

“Oh no, She won’t. She’s 
sad, too. That’s what happens 
hen people go away for a long 
me. She’s dead. You can’t 
ol me,’’ and his eyes filled with 
ars. 

Grandma rushed over to him 
1d cuddled him in her arms. 
Oh, Timmy dear, you don’t un- 
erstand. Mother’s gone to the 
ospital to bring you back a new 
ttle brother, and they’ll be home 
efore you know it.’’ 

By this time it was with diffi- 
iulty that he could hold back the 
ars. You’re only fooling me,”’ 
= cried. ‘‘She’s gone—why 
on’t you say She’s gone—and 
he isn’t coming back. I know 
he’s gone,’’ he wailed. 


GRANDMA took him on her 
p and rocked him back and 
rth quietly to comfort him. As 
is shaking stopped, she _ said, 
Timmy, I can only tell you it 
mie so, Ht really isn’t.’? His 
ioulders shook again. When he 
as quiet she asked, ‘‘Why didn’t 
ou tell your father or me about 
, dear?’’ 

“TI didn’t want you to feel 
NG 

“Come, Timmy, you and IJ are 
ping upstairs for your nap. Try 
ot to think about it and have a 
90d sleep.’’ After grandma had 
icked him in she came down- 
airs and went to the telephone. 
“‘‘Charles,’’ she said, ‘‘I think 
gu better come home at once. 
0, nothing’s gone wrong, that is, 
ybody’s hurt, but Timmy needs 
yu. Charles, Timmy thinks his 
other is dead. .. . I know, but 
ildren can’t keep track of time. 
did my best to reassure him, but 
s won’t be persuaded. ... I 
10w children aren’t allowed in 
spitals, but you’ve got to let 
at child see his mother, some- 
yw. He’s really suffering. He 
ouldn’t talk about it because he 
ought it would make us feel 
idly ...I don’t care what you 
), but you’ve got to get around 
yspital rules somehow. That boy 
is got to see his mother right 
vay.’ 

Timmy’s father hung up the re- 
iver and then lifted it to call 
other number at once. ‘Dr. 
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Bartell? 


I’ve got to ask you to 
break some hospital red tape for 


me. Timmy doesn’t realize his 
mother is sick; he thinks she’s 
dead. If he could just see her 
once, he’d know everything was 
all right .. . I know, I know, but 
the child really believes his moth- 
er is dead. You can’t let him go 
on thinking that. You know 
Margaret and Timmy are very 
close ... Oh, thank you, we’ll be 
there.’’ 


IN TWENTY MINUTES Tim- 
my’s father was bounding up his 
front steps. 

“‘T’ll wake him right away, 
Mother, and take him over to the 
hospital. Dr. Bartell said he 
couldn’t get around hospital 
rules, but that he’d get Margaret 
in a wheel chair and have her at 


the window of the first floor sun 
porch as soon as we let him know 
we’re there.’’ Timmy’s father 
hurried up the stairs to the room 
where Timmy slept with his arm 
around his bears. 

‘‘Wake up, old fellow, we’re 
going to see mother.’’ Timmy 
rubbed his eyes and stared at him 
unbelievingly. ‘‘Really, old man, 
we're going to see her right 
now.’’ 

‘“‘You mean in heaven?’’ asked 
Timmy. 

‘‘No, you little goose, she isn’t 
dead. She’s just at the hospital, 
and you and I are going to see 
her. Now. Right this minute.”’ 

Hope beamed in Timmy’s face, 
and then his eyes clouded over. 
‘“T know She’s gone, Father. You 
don’t have to be brave with me.”’ 

(Continued on page 36.) 


WORSHIP IN THE FAMILY | 


with Young Children 


Your Child 
and Worship 


Young children need time to as- 
similate and make their own the 


ideas that come to them. It is bet-. 


ter to use one idea over and over 
until it is familiar than it is to 
introduce a new thought each day. 
This is true of worship as well as 
anything else. 

Each of the following Scrip- 
tures may be used as the basic 
thought for a week. They may be 
interpreted to young children 
through God’s plan for our eare, 
through his plan for food for ani- 
mals and people, through beauty 
seen in the fall, and through his 
orderly laws. 


The earth is full of the 
lovingkindness of the Lord. 


—Pgsalm 33:5b. 


The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof; 
The world, and they that 

dwell therein. 
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O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made 
them all: 
The earth is full of thy 
riches, 
—Psalm 104 :24. 


While the earth remain- 
eth, seedtime and _ harvest, 
and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease. 


—Genesis 8:22. 


The poems and hymn (How 
Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care) may be used as enrichment 
material. This hymn is used in 
connection with Primary Graded 
Lessons. 
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A Prayer 


Maker of Autumn, the trees are beautiful red and 
brown and yellow. We rake the leaves and have 
bonfires. We like to smell the smoke from the fires. 
At night the moonlight is so bright it seems almost 
like day. We pick the late flowers and the pretty 
orange and red berries, and we think how wonderful 
your world is. We thank you for all you do for us— 
planning for our home and clothing and food and 
home folks and things we cannot touch but can feel. 


Our Maker, we thank you. Amen. 


—ByY BEULAH THOMAS 
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PUP TOOT OTTO TOOT 


LOOPY CPOPOPOPC POP OPO HOP OPPS 


Thanks for Autumn 


I like the way God planned the year; 
I’m glad when Autumn days are here. 
Thank You, God, for Autumn. 


The colored leaves come tumbling down— 
Red and orange, tan and brown; 
Thank You, God, for Autumn. 


They make a crackling, rustling sound, 
When I walk through them on the ground; 
Thank You, God, for Autumn. 


And when they burn, the flames rise high 
Then puff their smoke into the sky; 
Thank You, God, for Autumn. 


I like the way God planned the year; 


I’m glad when Autumn days are here. 
Thank You, God, for Autumn. 


MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 
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Welcome to Autumn 


In garden, field and meadow 

The grass is crisp and curled, 
Across the chilly hilltops 

The swift high winds are whirled. 
There’s red on all the leaves, 
The corn’s in golden sheaves, 


And silver frost 
bright 


Upon the old brown world. 


is sharp and 


God gave us happy summer, 

He gave us lovely spring, 

And winter nights and mornings, 

With all the joy they bring. 

Now autumn days are come, 

And blessed harvest home, 

We lift our hearts to welcome 
them, 

And sing, sing, sing. 


—NANCY ByRD TURNER? 


1From Song and Play for Children. 
Used by permission. 


Fine! 


Isn’t it fine 
When night comes on 
And the day we loved 
So much has gone, 
That after resting 
As we should, 
God sends another day 
Fresh and good? 


fae 
—CLARICE FOSTER BOOTH © : 


Bu -. 
anes 


Sing a Song of Seasons 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 

Fires in the fall! 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON? 


2From A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Father 


How Strong and Sweet My 
's Care 


“ Norse Lullaby * 
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A Child's Grace 


God is great and God is good, 
And we thank Him for our food; 


By His hand we must be fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread. 
Amen. 


—ANCIENT GRACE 


| Thank You, God 


The lively squirrels 

Gather nuts, 

And hide them in their tree. 
But when it’s time 

For supper, 

Bread and milk is good for me. 


The brown birds twitter 

And fly south, 

Away from wintry storm. 
But in our house, 

My daddy 

Builds a fire to keep us warm. 


My new red coat 

And mittens, 

I wear out in the snow. 

While other children 

Where it’s warm, 

Watch the poinsettias grow. 

And every little child enjoys 

A loving Father’s care, 

And each one says, “I thank you, 
God, 

Your love is everywhere.” 


—JESSIE ELEANOR MOORE® 


8From My Bible Leaflet. 
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66m) OW WHERE DID HE GET 


that idea?’’ parents ask 
themselves about a vast number 
of things their children say and 
do. The fact of the matter is that 
children do much of their learn- 
ing from persons (including their 
parents) who are completely un- 
aware of what is happening. 

I can remember very well the 
occasion when my mother and 
father were discussing some prac- 
tical problem connected with a 
trip he was to take, and the 
astonishment they showed when 
I said, ‘‘Why don’t you ask God 
if you ean go?’’ My comment 
was finally explained when I said, 
‘“‘When Auntie Kimmey says she 
is going to visit her sister she 
always says ‘The Lord willing.’ ”’ 
I had had a very clear picture of 
a definite inquiry and an equally 
direct reply. And it had seemed 
such an easy way to get things 
settled, with little personal re- 
sponsibility involved. I was sey- 
en or eight at the time. 
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Probably conversation in the 
home is the most fertile soil for 
sprouting ideas. It certainly fixes 
a child’s use of language more ef- 
fectively than all the English he 
studies in school. Grammatical 
errors heard and used habitually 
as a child will creep back into 
the speech of a college graduate 
at times of tension or of complete 
relaxation. 

What is true of language is 
equally or even more true of ideas 
as subtle as those of religion. 
What we say to children in direct 
answer to their questions about 
God tells them far less than what 
we say or omit saying in the nat- 
ural course of our daily living. 
Perhaps what we do not say in- 
fluences children’s feeling about 
God almost as much as what we 
say. If when we planted our 
gardens last spring, tended them 
during the summer, gathered the 
fruits and vegetables this fall and 
put them away for winter, we did 
not ever once mention God’s 
gsoodness, that is a form of teach- 
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ing. It makes any reference to 
God’s provision for our needs 
which a child hears in church 
school seem unreal. <A family 
may have a genuinely religious 
feeling when it looks at the color- 
ful row of jars of food put up for 
winter’s use if the experience of 
gardening included a _ recogni- 
tion of God’s part. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL can 
ereate very real problems for 
parents at this point, by being so 
specific about ‘‘God sending the 
rain and the sun”’ so that it seems 
a special provision for the child’s 
own garden, or something with- 
held so that the garden dries up 
in the hot summer days. This 
provides a neat little problem for 
a parent to explain. The child 
who said ‘‘I don’t like God; our 
garden burnt up,’’ evidently had 
a wrong idea of how God works 
in the world. Rather we want to 
help our children to realize that 
the sun and the rain are a part of 
God’s wise and good plans for all 
his children, and that these gifts 
are given according to his won- 
derful laws. 

Most of a child’s experiences 
take place in family life. The 
church can only enrich and in- 
terpret that life. 
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Perhaps your child is two years 
id. One day mother is making 
regetable soup. The child can 
‘play making soup’’ by coloring 
yieces of paper the colors of the 
yegetable and cutting them up as 
nother does. It is natural to say, 
“We are glad that God planned 
or tiny tomato seeds to grow 
ind make big red tomatoes.’’ 
Jr maybe your two-year-old has 
» little friend in for play and they 
wre having a lunch outdoors at a 
mall table. When the food is 
mn. the table it is easy to say, ‘‘We 
ire glad for lunch outdoors. 
Thank you, God.’’ The story, 
‘Naney and Dick Are Glad for 
Lunch Outdoors,’’? will be an in- 
eresting one that evening, reliv- 
ing the day’s experiences. Chang- 
ng the names to those of your 
shild and his playmate will make 
che story even more realistic. 

Of course this spontaneous 
prayer will seem natural only if 
it is the habit of the family to say 
vrace at the table. 


IF YOUR CHILD is three he is 
facing some of life’s problems in 
his world that seems so small and 
simple to us and so big and 
wstonishing to him. The hurt 
<snee, the sharing of toys, the 
shanging seasons, the kitten, the 
new home, the Nursery Class at 
church, all call for new ways of 
reacting to situations and all of 
them offer opportunity for the 
child to grow in his ideas of God 
vho is loving and desires our 
love. 

It is not necessary always to 
nention God specifically if par- 
nts know and love God, speak 
»f him and to him reverently in 
the course of daily living. Chil- 
Iren will come to associate God 
with goodness and love. But a 
walk in the park or in the coun- 
ry, when autumn leaves are 
Jlowing and falling calls for a 
special awareness of God. It is 
he time to talk about ‘‘God’s 
jlan for trees,’’ and to tell the 
tory ‘‘Fun With Leaves.’’? Your 
shild, like Peter in the story, will 
ay, ‘‘God’s leaves are fun.’’ 


1See suggestions in Leaflet No. 5 
‘Christian Growth in the Home for Two- 
jear-old Children.” 

2Leaflet No. 14, same series. 

3L,eaflet Number 5. “Home Guidance 
n Religion.” 
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The three-year-old in the Nurs- 
ery Class will hear a few Bible 
stories oft retold as a little child 
desires his favorite stories to be. 
But they will never mean as much 
to him as they will if father and 
mother read them to him again 
and again in his own home. 


These leaflets for two-year-olds 
and for three-year-olds are not 
meant to be sent home one at a 
time as the child attends the 
ehurech school. It is not neces- 
sary that the situation in which 
the parent uses a story and sug- 
gestion shall be a carry-over from 
the one which was the oceasion 
for their use in Nursery Class. In 
fact it is hardly possible for this 
to be true without ‘‘dragging in’’ 
a situation for the purpose. 
Therefore the church should send 
the leaflets to you for the entire 
year, or at least for three months, 
for your use whenever they are 
suitable. 


FOUR AND FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
children have put a number of 
pieces together in this puzzle that 
is life. Love and a sense of se- 
curity hold the pieces together in 
a pattern. And if the pattern is 
to grow and to have lasting qual- 
ities it must inelude the love of 
God and of parents, a sense of 
loving and being loved. 

If your four-year-old has a 
new warm coat, the occasion will 
not be complete without reading 
aloud Grace Noll Crowell’s poem 
beginning 
How wonderful God is to make 
The wool and fur and feathers.* 
A visit to see some sheep in the 
country or a park will eall for 
saying the poem again. And 
looking at jars of fruits and veg- 
etables put away for the winter 
ealls for the story ‘‘Precious 
Things.’’® It would be appropri- 
ate too, standing before the 
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shelves in the basement or the 
kitchen to say, ‘‘We give thanks 
unto thee, O God.’’ It was the 
verse from the Bible heard in 
church kindergarten, but it means 
more at home where the precious 
things really are and not just in 
a story. 


Or perhaps your four- or five- 
year-old will be singing Esther 
Freivogel’s lovely song, ‘‘I ean 
depend on you,’’® and remember- 
ing the Bible story of Miriam 
helping to care for her baby 
brother. Fathers and mothers 
and children can depend on each 
other and on God. It’s wonderful 
to think about and most interest- 
ing to talk about in the family. 


GOING TO SCHOOL makes 
such a difference. As a child’s 
knowledge of the physical world 
grows his questions multiply, as 
every besieged parent knows. No 
one could possibly know enough 
to answer all of one six-year-old’s 
questions. So don’t be discour- 
aged if you can’t either. Your 
child has probably asked long be- 
fore this where God is, what he 
looks like, how he does the won- 
derful things that he does. The 
church will probably help him, 
through a series of sessions on 
‘‘Learning How God Cares.’’ But 
the ideas will not go very deep 
into a child’s experience unless 
his parents share in his discov- 
eries and help him over the puz- 
zling places. When the family 
says together ‘‘The earth is full 
of the loving kindness of the 
Lord,’’ it seems convincing, be- 
cause mother and father believe 
it too, just as do the friends and 
teachers at church. And the 
song, ‘‘How strong and sweet my 
Father’s care,’’ takes on new 
meaning when your family sings 
it with you. The discovery that 
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‘¢ | CONVERSATION IN THE HOME IS THE MOST FER- 
TILE SOIL FOR SPROUTING IDEAS.’’ 


HERE MISS LEWIS 


OUTLINES A PLAN FOR HOME ATTITUDES WHICH HELP 
YOU TEACH YOUR CHILD ABOUT. 


When Peter Robin 
Thought He Would 
Not Go South 


OTHER ROBIN, Father Rob- 

in, and the three Robin chil- 
dren, Peter, Jimmie, and Sally, 
hopped about the old apple tree 
in the Smith backyard one sunny 
fall morning. 

‘‘Cheerily! Cheerily!’’ sang Fa- 
ther Robin. ‘‘It really is time we 
should start south.’’ 

‘“Cheerily! Cheerily!’’ sang 
Mother Robin. ‘‘I have been 
thinking the same thing.’”’ 

‘“‘There is no better time than 
now,’’ sang Father Robin. ‘‘Come 
children, follow your mother and 
me. Cheerily! Cheerily! 

Father Robin flew from the old 
apple tree. Mother Robin flew 
from the old apple tree. Jimmie 
Robin followed Mother Robin and 
Sally followed Jimmie. They flew 
aeross a neighbor’s house and out 
of sight. 

But Peter didn’t follow. Peter 
sat on a limb of the old apple tree 
and watched them go. ‘‘Why 
should we fly so far away now?’’ 
he asked himself. ‘‘This is a nice 
place to live,’’ and he preened 
his feathers in the sunshine. 

Everything was quiet. There 
was no one near to hop from lmb 
to limb after Peter. There was 
no one to sing duets with him. 
Peter tried singing by himself but 
his voice sounded queer and he 
quickly stopped. Staying behind 
was not quite so much fun as Pe- 
ter Robin thought it would be. 

Peter looked across the garden 
but the rest of the Robin family 
were out of sight. ‘‘I should have 
done as Father said,’’ he thought. 
Peter wondered if he could catch 
them. Away he flew. 

Peter flew across the backyard. 
Peter flew across the garden. Pe- 
ter flew across the neighbor’s 
house. He couldn’t see any of 
the Robin family. He flew across 
another house. He couldn’t see 
any of the Robin family. ‘‘If I 
fly across one more house perhaps 
I ean see them,’’ he thought. But 
he couldn’t. 
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BY THAT TIME Peter was 
frightened. If he flew farther he 
was not sure he could find his way 
back to the old apple tree. He 
wondered what would happen to 
him if he got completely lost. He 
stopped on the limb of a big maple 
tree to think about it. He tweaked 
his beak among his feathers. He 
listened to the rustling of the 
brown wrinkled leaves on the 
ground below. He watehed a BIG 
GRAY CAT slide slowly through 
the bushes. The BIG CAT was 
looking at Peter all the time. Pe- 
ter was more frightened. 

‘‘The best thing for me to do,”’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘is to fly back 
to the old apple tree. Perhaps— 
perhaps Father Robin will miss 
me and come back for me. I must 
be there when he comes!”’ 


Peter flew back to the old apple 
tree and perched on the very same 
limb he had left. It wasn’t long 
until he saw a speck in the sky 
over the garden. He lifted his 
head to see better. Peter hoped it 
was Father Robin. It looked like 
Father Robin. It was Father 
Robin. 


‘‘Why didn’t you follow Sally?”’ 
scolded Father. ‘‘We missed you 
when we stopped for lunch. I’ve 
been looking for you everywhere.’’ 

‘“‘T didn’t want to go at first,’’ 
confessed Peter. ‘‘When I did 
try to follow I ecouldn’t find you. 
I was frightened.’’ 


‘‘Let’s go now!’’ answered Fa- 
ther Robin. ‘‘If we hurry we ean 
eatch the others and fly further 
tonight. Cheerily! Cheerily!”’ 
sang Father Robin as he left the 
limb of the old apple tree and flew 
across the yard and garden and 
away. 

That time Peter didn’t hesitate. 
‘““Cheerily! Cheerily!’’ he sang as 
he flew close behind his father. 
This time he wasn’t frightened at 
alle 

By Doris Clore Demaree 


The Three 
Little 
Leaves* 


pe WERE three little 
leaves, a red leaf, a yellow leaf, 
and a brown leaf, hanging high 
up in a tree all by themselves. 
All the other little leaves had 
gone sailing through the air to 
play with the wind and were now 
resting on the ground all around 
the tree. 

“‘T like it so much better up 
here,’’ said the little red leaf. 
‘“‘T do too,’’ said the little yellow 
leaf. ‘‘Let’s all hold tight, then 
the wind can’t blow us down,’’ 
gaid the brown leaf. So they all 
held tight and the wind blew and 
blew and blew but he could not 
make the three little leaves come 
down out of the tree. The wind — 
blew again the next day, so cold 
and hard. He shook the tree and 
bobbed the three little leaves up 
and down and back and forth but 
they held tight and the wind 
could not blow them down. 


The red leaf laughed and said, 
‘‘T knew we could stay up here 
if we held tight enough.’’ But 
just then they heard a_ noise. 
They listened; they heard some- 
thing calling, 

‘*Oh, little leaves up in the tree, 
Do please come down and cover me.’? 

The little leaves listened and 
they heard again, 


‘*T am a seed so cold and wee, 
Do please come down and cover me,’? 


The little leaves looked down. 
They saw a little tiny seed all by 
itself. All the other seeds were 
covered with a nice blanket of 
leaves. ‘‘Oh, isn’t that too bad?2”’ 
said the little red leaf. ‘‘That lit- 
tle seed’s down there all by itself 
and it is so cold. I think we had 
better go and help it.” “Yes, 
let’s do,’’ said the little yellow 
leaf and the little brown leaf to- 
gether. 


So the three little leaves all 
let go. They floated gently down 
to the little seed. They covered it 
over and kept it warm as long as 
the cold wind blew. 


*From The Nursery Class. 


By Eva McCallum 
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Grandpa’s Surprise 


f THERE WAS ONE TIME 

that Lois and Alvin liked best 
o visit Grandpa, it was in Oc- 
ober, when the leaves were fall- 
ng. Of course on the little farm 
10t far from town where Grand- 
pa and Grandma lived there was 
ulways something interesting to 
lo. In the spring there -were 
lowers to find along the stream 
and in the woods—Johnny-jump- 
ups, spring beauties, and all the 
rest. In the summer there were 
picnics in the woods, or rides 
on the hay wagon with Grandpa 
and John, the hired man. But in 
the autumn, on erisp cool days 
when sweaters felt good, it was 
best of all. For then the leaves 
from the big maple trees covered 
the whole lawn. There were all 
sorts of things for Lois and Alvin 
to do. They could run through 
the leaves, scuffling their feet and 
kicking the leaves high. They 
eould build a leaf house in the 
corner by the pump, and crawl 
under to play until it came tum- 
bling down over their heads, cov- 
ering them completely. They 
eould pile the leaves high and 
hide in them. Oh, there were any 
number of things to play in the 
leaves before Grandpa came along 
to rake them in piles, and carry 
them out to the road to burn. 


IT WAS ONE of these cool, 
crisp October mornings. Lois and 
Alvin were waiting for Grandpa’s 
big red truck to come down the 
street to stop for them. 

‘‘Here it comes!’’ Alvin cried 
as he saw it round the corner. 
“Good-by, Mother. We’re go- 
ing now.”’ 

‘‘Good-by, dears,’’? Mother said 
as she fastened Lois’ sweater up 
around her neck. ‘‘Have a good 
time.’’ 

Then they were seated in front 
beside John, who drove the truck 
to the creamery each morning 
with shining cans of milk. The 
empty cans rattled gaily as the 
truck rumbled along, while the 
two children chattered and asked 
questions faster than John could 
answer them. 

‘‘And are there lots of leaves 
on the ground now?”’ Lois asked. 
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‘Yes, indeedy, there’s a-plenty 
of them. They haven’t been 
touched for a week, and Jack 
Frost has been here early. Be- 
sides, your grandpa’s had a lame 
back all week and couldn’t rake 
?em up and burn ’em.”’ 

‘“That’s too bad,’’ said Alvin. 
““T’m sorry about Grandpa. But 
I’m glad there are lots of leave.’’ 

““Why can’t we rake them up 
and burn them for Grandpa?’’ 
asked Lois. ‘‘We could do that.’’ 

‘Well, now, I think that would 
be a good idea myself,’? John 
smiled. ‘‘Besides, you could have 
all morning to play in them. You 
eould do the work this afternoon. 
But I believe you’d better let me 
eome and do the burning of them. 
The wind’s high today, and we 
don’t want any fires around 
here.”’ 

‘“‘And may we surprise Grand- 


pa? You won’t tell, will you, 
John?’’ 
““No siree! You can count on 


me to keep a secret like that 
one!’’ he chuckled. 


IT WAS ABOUT the middle of 
the morning when Lois and Alvin 
were turning somersaults in a big 
pile of leaves that they suddenly 
noticed a little girl standing out- 
side the fence watching them 
wistfully. 

‘“Now who do you suppose she 
is?’’ Alvin asked, trying not to 
stare back at the stranger. 

‘‘T didn’t know there were any 
children near here. Let’s ask her 
in to play. I’m sure she wants to 


come,’’ and Lois started toward 
the fence. 
pliellosy shes said. » ‘Won't 


you come in and play with us?’’ 

*“Oh, may I?” the little girl 
asked. ‘‘It looks like lots of fun. 
I’ve never played in leaves, be- 
cause where I live the leaves 
don’t fall off the trees like this.’’ 

“That’s funny,’’ laughed Al- 
vin. ‘‘Oh, I know; they must all 
be evergreen trees.”’ 

““No, we don’t have any ever- 
green trees at all,’’ she replied. 
“You see, my home is in India, on 
the other side of the world. 
Mother and Father are mission- 
aries, and we are visiting America 
this year... Mr. Crawford, who 
lives down the road there, is my 
grandfather, and I’m _ staying 


there. My name is Julia Craw- 
ford, but everyone calls me 
Julie.”’ 


Lois and Alvin liked Julie at 
once, and Lois found herself put- 
ting an arm around her as Alvin 
opened the gate to invite her in. 

““And you’ve never played in 
leaves?’’ Lois asked. 

“‘No. You see, I’ve never been 
in America before, and in India 
it is warm. Mother says it is the 
frost that makes the leaves fall. 
There we have no frost, so the 
leaves just drop off one at a 
time. ’’ 

““Then do come and have some 
fun with us. We were just going 
to play hide-and-seek,’’ Lois 
urged. 


BEFORE LONG they were 
good friends, and when it came 
time to clean up the leaves for 
Grandpa as they had planned, Ju- 
lie was just as willing to have a 
share in the work as in the play. 
Alvin raked the leaves into piles, 
Lois came behind him with a big 
broom and swept up the ones he 
missed, while Julie gathered them 
in great armloads and_ stuffed 
them into the basket. Julie and 
Lois carried the basketfuls to- 
gether out into the road and 
dumped them, and Alvin followed 
with a wheelbarrow. 

It was the smoke from the fires 
which John came to light and 
watch that brought Grandpa. 

‘“Well, well,’’ he cried when he 
saw what had happened. ‘‘So 
that’s what you’ve been up to, is 
it? That surely is a fine surprise, 
for I didn’t see how with this 
lame back of mine I could take 
care of them.’’ 

‘““We had a helper, too, Grand- 
pa, Julie helped,’’ and then they 
told about Julie and her home in 
India, where the leaves did not 
have to be ranked and burned. 
‘Tt has been a big day. We had 
a lot of fun, and we found a new 
friend.’’ 

‘‘And so did I,’’ Julie laughed. 

‘“‘And I had a fine surprise,’’ 
added Grandpa. 


By Mary C. Odell 


*From Another Story Shop, copyright 
1947, The Judson Press. 


Used by permission. 
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HEN THE ALARM CLOCK 


rang, Emily automatically 
started to stretch herself awake. 
Then she remembered. This was 
her birthday—her thirtieth, if she 
must think in terms of numbers 
—and one of her presents was to 
be the glorious luxury of sleeping 
late. Dick had promised her that 
he would get breakfast for Bobby 
and himself and see that Bobby 
left for school on time, so that 
she could sleep, ‘‘until noon if 
you want to,’’ he had told her. 
Emily resolutely kept her eyes 
shut, while Dick, with quietness 
so exaggerated it shouted his con- 
sideration, opened drawers, took 
clothes off hangers, swept his 
keys and small change from the 
top of the dresser into his pocket, 
and finally left the room. Dream- 
ily she hoped that Dick would not 
forget that Bobby hked to have 
the cream poured into a hole in 
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the center of his oatmeal, and 
then the sugar piled around the 
rim so that it would ‘“‘look like 
a lake with snow-capped moun- 
tains around it.’’ Then some- 
what to her surprise, she went to 
sleep. 

‘*Sh-h-h!”’ A penetrating 
whisper outside her door cut 
across her sleep like the shrill of 
a fire engine. ‘‘Remember this is 
mother’s birthday, and we’re go- 
ing to let her sleep. And tonight, 
when I come home, we’ll have a 
birthday party, with a cake, and 
mother will open—’’ 

‘‘But, Daddy,’’ came Bobby’s 
protest, ‘‘I just want to say 
‘Happy birthday’ to her. She can 
go back to sleep, can’t she? If 
she wants to,’’ he added in the tone 
of one to whom sleep is a duty 
and not a pleasure. 

Emily opened her eyes. ‘‘Let 
him come in, Dick,’’ she mur- 


By Dorothea Fairfield 


mured, yawning. Bobby burst 
into the room. ‘‘Happy birth- 
day,’’ he shouted and then dis- 
appeared, but not before Emily 
had time to notice that his sweat- 
er was on wrong side out. That 
would probably start a fad among 
all the second-grade boys, she 
thought, but nothing would in- 
duce her to make an issue of it 
now. She was going back to 
sleep. 

The house was so quiet she 
could hear the faucet dripping in 
the kitchen. Pulling the covers 
up over her head, she tried to ig- 
nore it. She’d think of something 
else. She remembered her last 
birthday, when Bobby had de- 
cided for the first time that he 
would buy a present for her with 
his own money and without any- 
one’s help. So Dick had waited 
outside the door of the ten-cent 
store until Bobby had emerged, 
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riumphantly bearing an oddly 
vrapped package whose contents 
ie had refused to disclose—it was 
0 be a ‘‘s’prise.’’ 

A surprise it had been all right. 
imily had been rendered prac- 
ically speechless when she opened 
he package and found what she 
ssumed was a vase. It was a 
orrible, sickly, glazed green af- 
air, adorned with pink rosebuds 
nd shaped something like a 
ornucopia lying on its back, with 
he horn end ready for, she de- 
ided, a bouquet of dandelions. 
Hastily, she had rallied her wits, 
ynd, avoiding Dick’s eye, had 
chanked Bobby effusively. 

““What a lovely present, dear! 
it’s just what I wanted. How 
sweet of you to spend so much 
noney on me!’’ 

Bobby had smiled at her hap- 
pily, pleased that his first present 
was so enthusiastically received, 
and then had gazed with obvious 
rapture at the vase. ‘‘It’s beau- 
tiful, isn’t it? We can put it on 
the mantel, can’t we?’’ 

It had stayed on the mantel for 
a week, and then Emily had man- 
1uged to remove it to a less con- 
spicuous spot in the dining room 
where Bobby could handle it 
more easily and might even, she 
nad thought, break it. But it 
had, unfortunately, proved as in- 
destructible as it was ugly. 

This year she had hoped Bobby 
would buy her a new egg beater. 
She had given Dick instructions 
to tell him that she wanted one 
badly and if he bought it, he 
could help beat eggs and whip 
scream. 

By nine o’clock, Emily gave up 
her pursuit of sleep and went out 
fo turn off the dripping faucet. 
She might just as well, she de- 
sided, make the cake this morn- 
ing. Baking a birthday cake for 
herself seemed ironic, but to Bob- 
xy, a cake ablaze with candles 
was an essential part of anyone’s 
birthday celebration. And _ it 
must be angel food, too, with 
hick white frosting and candles 
nm holders. What was even 
worse, she would have to put 
shirty candles on it this year, be- 
zause Bobby could count now 
ynd she had made the mistake of 
sonfiding her advanced age to 
lim. ; 
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4 takes diplomacy plus to keep from spoit- 
ing your birthday for the family—especially 


chen a ghastly se comes your way. 


Promptly at three-thirty, Bob- 


by came dashing in. ‘‘I’m 
home!’’ he announced unneces- 
sarily. ‘‘Mother! Where are 
you?’’ 


*“In the kitchen,’’ she called to 
him, ‘‘basting the chicken.”’ 

Bobby made a beeline for the 
kitchen shelf and poked one 
grubby finger into the side of the 
cake. 

““Oh,’’ he breathed, ‘‘so many 
candles! Red candles! May I 
have red candles on my birthday 
cake, too? I had white ones last 
time.’’ 

Emily laughed. ‘‘Of course. 
There are lots of them left.’’ 

Bobby licked the frosting from 
his finger. ‘‘When are we going 
to have the party, Mother?”’ 

“Tf you’re talking about the 
ice cream and cake, we’ll have 
them for dessert tonight—after 
we’ve eaten the rest of our din- 
ner,’’ she added firmly. ‘‘And 
then I’ll open all the presents.”’ 


‘“‘T haven’t wrapped my pres- 


ent yet. I couldn’t find a big 
enough ribbon.’’ 
Emily interpreted that cor- 


rectly to mean length rather than 
width and looked in the box on 
the closet shelf. ‘‘Here’s a lovely 
red one to match the candles. 
Will that do? Can you tie it 
yourself ?’’ 

“‘Maybe daddy will help me. 
It’s a big box. 

“‘T’m sure he will. Do you sup- 
pose you could wash your face 
and hands before dinner and put 
on a clean shirt? Your father 
promised to come home early.’’ 

When Dick arrived, he had a 
florist’s box under one arm and 
the ice cream in his hand. 

‘‘Hello, sweetheart,’’ he greet- 


éd her, ‘‘Hi, Bobby... Do you 
know we’ve forgotten some- 
thing ?’’ 

‘What?’ 


‘‘Well, when people are little, 
they get spanked on their birth- 


days—once for each year. Should 
we spank mother thirty times?’’ 


Bobby grinned and then asked 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Has she been 
naughty?”’ 

Emily began a cautious retreat. 
‘“See,’’ Dick said, ‘‘we’ve fright- 
ened mother. It would be better, 
don’t you think, to kiss her thirty 
times?’’ He made a sudden swoop 
and caught her firmly around the 
waist. ‘‘You ean help, Bobby. 
Here—you stand up on the chair 
and kiss her on that cheek and 
I’ll kiss her on this one. We’ll 
count to fifteen. Ready? All 
right. sOner,. stw0 ac. bhreeces 

“*T’ve seldom felt so thoroughly 
kissed,’’ Emily groaned when 
Dick finally released her. ‘‘ Will 
I have to go through this when 
I’m sixty? Now, may I put the 
ice cream in the refrigerator and 
what’s in that box in water?’’ 

‘““They’re lovely, Dick,’’ she 
told him, lifting out the long- 
stemmed red roses. ‘‘I’ll arrange - 
them now, if you’ll help Bobby 
do some tying—and then dinner 
will be ready.’’ 

‘““Then we’ll have the party, 
Bobby cried again. 

Emily had the table set with 
her best tablecloth and china. She 
changed quickly into a fresh 
white blouse and blue linen skirt. 
When she entered the dining 
room, Bobby, looking scrubbed 
and shiny, was standing ready to 
hold her chair for her. 

He swallowed his chicken and 
mashed potatoes in big gulps, and 
then raced through his salad. Fi- 
nally he said, ‘‘You’re slow. I’m 
all through.’’ 

‘You can take your plate out, 
Bobby,’’ Dick suggested, ‘‘and 
then some of these other dishes.’ 

“Sit still, Emily,’’ he ordered, 
a few minutes later. ‘‘Bobby and 
I will bring in the ice cream and 
cake. 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Treasure 


For Memory’s Storehouse 


HOEVER HAS USED mem- 

ory as a storehouse of beau- 
tiful and challenging language 
which is the expression of truth, 
vision, life’s experience, has a 
rich resource for many needs. It 
is a very thrilling thing to dis- 
cover in another’s viwid words— 
words you yourself had not been 
able to find—the expression of 
some wonderful experience of 
your own. Remembered, that 
word picture can deepen the ex- 
perience and give it increasing 
meaning. It is an even more thrill- 
-ing thing to find in the words of 
another human soul an open gate 
to new understanding, higher, 
wider vision. With memory’s aid 
such inspired language can be a 
euidepost on the difficult upward 
road or a song of joy for happy 
hours. 

There is no richer treasures 
gathered in language than that 
which is to be found by the seek- 
ing soul in that familiar yet too 
often unexplored library, the 
Bible. The human wonder, long- 
ing, hope, experience, and the di- 
vine truth, inspiration, wisdom, 
challenge, expressed in the Bi- 
ble’s records, have lived through 
many ages of mankind’s search 
after God. In the widening vi- 
sion of the Old Testament seek- 
ers for truth, the ideals of human 
life and its relationship to the 
Divine, to ‘‘the everlasting God 
... the Creator of the ends of the 
earth,’’ become increasingly lofty, 
and in the New Testament find 
overflowing fulfilment in the life 
and teaching of Jesus. The vivid, 
beautiful language in which these 
ideals are expressed illuminates 
their truth for you and for me, 
making it a light for daily living 
and thinking when memory 
brings it near. 

When the Bible is read with 
an urgent desire to explore and 
discover its personal treasure, 
what it has for you in your life 
and thought, then the value of 
memorizing portions that strike 
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the heart and quicken the under- 
standing becomes real. If you 
have them in memory, you can 
‘‘think on these things’’ often 
while you are working, traveling, 
resting—things that are ‘‘true 
Pej\usi. se purer. lovely == 
and find new meaning and _ in- 
spiration for immediate need or 
joy. 


HOW SHALL YOU CHOOSE 
treasure from the Bible for com- 
mitting to memory’s keeping? I 
believe the most important con- 
sideration for adult Christians, 
younger and older, is the per- 
sonal appeal, the something that 
makes you tell yourself, ‘‘I must 
read this again—this says some- 
thing special to me—I want to re- 
member these words and think 
about them’’; or ‘‘This is true 
and wonderful, only I had not 
realized it—I want to remember 
this.’”’ A long-practiced habit 
which has been of great value to 
me is to have a pencil at hand 
when I read my Bible in quiet 
times, and lightly and earefully 
to underline any particularly 
beautiful or inspiring or challeng- 
ing sentences I may come upon. 
From these I have often chosen 
portions I wanted to know ‘‘by 
heart,’’ to recall many times over. 

The songs of the psalmists are 
rich in the eadeneed expressions 
of searchers who longed, as you and 
I do, to know the nearness and 
lovingkindness of God, his pres- 
ence in the wonder and beauty of 
his world, and who realized that 
longing. To remember such 
words as these is surely a tonic 
for the soul: 


‘‘Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all genera- 
tions’’ (Ps. 90:1). 


By Edith Kent Battle 


“If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost part of the 
sea, 

Even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me’’ (Ps. 139 :9- 
10). 


The lovely poetry of faith and 
joyful confidence in the 23rd and 
121st Psalms sings itself into 
memory, and can echo along your 
way to increase your courage, if 
you have their thrilling words in 
mind. ‘‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd. ... I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me’’ (Ps. 28:1, 4). 
‘“T will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills... the Lord is thy keeper. 
... (Ps, 12121, 5)? Read agai 
‘“‘The thoughts of God... along 
the Psalmist’s music deep,’’ and 
find others for your storehouse. 

IN THE INSPIRED LANGU- 
AGE of the great prophets, too, 
you will find treasure for memory 
that can be wings for the spirit 
in difficult experience, troubled 
hour. ‘‘Hast thou not known? 
hast thou not heard, that the ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Cre- 
ator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary? 
... He giveth power to the faint; 
and to them that have no might 
he inereaseth strength’’ (Isa. 40: 
28-29). If you think as you read, 
you will find your own special 
messages. 

To memorize the clear, chal- 
lenging sayings of Jesus that 
speak most directly to you is to 
have always with you a road map 
for the Christian way of life, the 
way of that Leader who said: 
“Tf a man love me, he will keep 
my words. ... He that loveth me 
not keepeth not my sayings: and 
the word which ye hear is not 
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ine, but the Father’s which sent 
e’’ (John 14 :23-24). Read again 
e gathered treasure, remem- 
sred through many centuries, in 
ie 14th, 15th and 16th chapters 
' the Gospel of John, the 5th, 
sh, and 7th of Matthew, the 12th 
ad 13th of Luke. Choose and re- 
ember the words that are most 
otent for you, in your everyday 
fe and thought. There are won- 
erful words to remember in 
aul’s ringing messages to the 
ly Christians. Suggestion of 
assages to memorize may come 
‘om other searchers; but I be- 
eve personal discovery makes 


1e Bible’s treasure most valu- 
ble. 


ANOTHER VALUE in mem- 
rizing carefully chosen portions 
f the Bible is the opportunity it 
ives to share with others those 
ronderful thoughts in thrilling 
ainguage. In a church group or 
ome group, to repeat together 
ith others beautiful words in 
nited faith, hope, longing, joy, is 
n experience that strengthens 
he spirit. I wish we brought that 
xperience more often into our 
ervices of worship. Remembered 
vords from the Scriptures’ riches 
am often make it possible for 
ou to express more freely and 
learly your own religious ex- 
erience and feeling to someone 
vho needs the inspiration of shar- 
ng such experience. 

Personally, I have found a 
uick and eager response from 
‘oung persons in sharing with 


hem, from memory, some of 
hose brief, vivid picture-stories 
resus told—the unforgettable 


yarables of the prodigal son, the 
rood Samaritan, the seed-sowers, 
he house-builders, the good shep- 
erd. Out in the garden, in fields 
x woods, on the hillside, along 
he brook, by the seashore—es- 
yecially with children five to 
welve years old—the Bible’s 
reasure in memory can give you 
inging language to express the 
vonder of our Father’s world and 
. thrilling sense of his nearness, 
‘or you and your companions, to- 
rether. 

By way of illustration, when 
he members of a family group 
now by heart and repeat to- 
rether Luke’s ineomparablestory 
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of the Bethlehem shepherds and 
the Christ-Child, at Christmas 
time, they have something lovely 
that will be always a remembered 
association with home. Indeed, 
if the golden words of the Bible 
are woven into precious memo- 
ries of home in childhood and 
youth, their influence can be in- 
Spiration, comfort, and guidance 
through all the years. They may 
be read together, of course; but 
memorization can make them 
available for any occasion. 


MEMORIZING SOME of the 
Bible’s language of wisdom and 
vision can contribute a great deal 
to the religious education of chil- 
dren, at home and at church. 
However, I believe that their own 
interest and desire should be 
awakened, with guidance. Then, 
because they have been helped 
to discover meaning and value 
for their own experience, they 
will find satisfaction in choosing 
for themselves or accepting sug- 
gestion. They need guidance in 
discovering thoughts and ideals 
they can understand and appreci- 
ate, in finding the language of 
truth and beauty that speaks di- 
rectly for them. Then they will 
memorize with enthusiasm, and 
gain new, clearer realization of 
the Bible’s treasure as their own. 

A church school class of eleven- 
year-old boys and girls, after a 
study that had led them to search 
for and discover great messages 
in the Bible, sharing and talking 
over the discoveries, made a 
‘‘memery book.’’ Each one chose 
and wrote in the book some pas- 
sage, maybe several, from the 
Bible, that he wanted to remem- 
ber. One selected the two great 
commandments as Jesus quoted 
them to the lawyer, with the com- 
ment: ‘‘Hverybody ought to 
know that, if he’s going to be a 
Christian.’’? Another chose part 
Oputhesi2tct Psalm, sayiag, I 
love to say that—it sounds true.’’ 
Some of the chosen passages were 
those they had memorized and 
used together in the service of 
worship. 

It was a wise man who wrote: 
“My son, —keep7my command- 
ments ... write them upon the 
tables of thine heart’’ (Proverbs 
72-3). 


The Pageant in the Books 


They glow—these records of a 
long-gone day, 

Glow with the pageant of the 
Upward Way! 

Pageant of wonder . . . longing 

. Struggle... hope; 

Men looking up, beyond their 
world, to grope— 

Fearful, bewildered, yet persist- 
ent still— 

Toward the Eternal, toward the 
Changeless Good, 

The beckoning vision of a loving 
Will 

Urging them on, to climb each 
star-crowned rood. 

And listen! While the vivid 
scenes pass by, 

Irom Abram’s journey on. to 
Sinai’s fire... 

To David’s passionate faith ... 
the prophet’s cry... 

What music moves the heart! The 
rhythmed words 

Live yet in memory, through ages 
long. 

They echo Truth divine in poet’s 
song; 

In thrilling trumpet-eall and vi- 
brant lyre 

They lift men’s soul with wings 
like soaring birds. 

Faint grows the music ... dim 
the light, until 

In a new flush of dawn beyond 
the hill 

The longing, humble folk look 
up...andsee 

A beckoning Leader come from 
Galilee! 

He ealls .. . they follow on the 
Upward Way 

That brightening vision of Kter- 
nal Love. 

The vision glows for us. . 
up! Today 

We hear Him calling on to heights 
above! 

The music deepens .. . 


. Look 


Listen ! 
Do you hear 
The song of faith triumphant, 


rising clear? 
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Se (Guns 


Question: I have heard the 
word ‘‘security’’ used frequently 
in connection with personality 
needs. What part does the home 
have to play in satisfying this 
need? 


Answer: It is a commonly estab- 
lished fact that every young per- 
son has two fundamental goals: 
security and adequacy. The lat- 
ter goal will be discussed at a later 
date. One must assume that the 
question implies emotional secur- 
ity. The first evidence of this need 
is the child’s dependence on the 
mother’s love. If he can be as- 
sured of this love, he feels that 
most of his other needs will be 
met. This need for security is not 
only felt in infancy, but it con- 
tinues throughout life. Wise is 
the parent who can through her 
own example demonstrate the real 
function of love. 


Question: My adolescent son, 
who has attended Sunday school 
and church regularly with us, 
now prefers to go to another 
church with his friends. What 


should be my attitude toward this 
situation? 


Answer: This problem has many 
facets. One would first want to in- 
quire into the reasons for the son’s 
preferring another church. May- 
be the social and recreational ac- 
tivities need attention. It is too 
much to expect an adolescent to 
have the same interests as adults. 
Many a youth has been lost to the 
church because parents set the 


White Today / 


Four qualified Christian 
counselors stand ready to an- 
swer questions on family and 
personal problems. Mail your 
problems to Family Coun- 
selor, Hearthstone, in care of 
your publishing house today. 
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same standards of Christian be- 
havior for their youth as for them- 
selves. Our point of view must 
be one of forbearance lest the 
young man develop a rebellious at- 
titude. At the same time, parents 
can enlist the help of their church 
friends by calling special attention 
to the young man’s absence. Our 
adult membership needs to be re- 
minded of their responsibility of 
setting the stage so that our youth 
have a feeling of ‘‘belonging.’’ 
aoe ee 


Question: My four-year-old 
daughter asks, ‘‘Mother, where is 
Heaven?’’ How shall I answer 
her? 


Answer: This is only one of the 
many questions which children in- 
sist on asking and which parents 
are often unprepared to answer. 
Let me relate what one family did. 
From a time the children could 
not remember, every grace at table 
was ended by all joining hands and 
repeating this old Hebrew saying, 
‘‘Wherever love is, there God is.”’ 
So when the four-year-old in this 
family asked the question quoted 
above, the mother said, ‘‘Heaven 
is where God is. It is God’s 
home.’’ And the child made the 
connection, adding, ‘‘Then heaven 
is where love is, isn’t it, Mummy ?”’ 
‘*Yes, it is wherever there is love.’’ 
And the mother, in order to make 
the answer more specific, added, 
‘‘Come here to Mother.’’ The 
child came. The mother picked 
her up and kissed her as she said, 
‘“There, you see, this is heaven be- 
cause Mummy loves you and you 
love Mummy and we let each other 
know it.’’ 


Wherever love is, there God is 


—that must be heaven, God’s 
home. 
L. B.S. 
Question: My husband is a 


drunkard. He is very good to me 
but cruel to the children. We 
have a boy six and a little girl 
five. 


When drunk he will pull them 
out of bed and beat them because 
they were not up to greet him. 
He tells me I have no right to in- 
terfere with his methods of pun- — 
ishment. I am afraid he will in- 
jure them. He says if I ever re- 
port him he won’t give me an- 
other cent. I am not strong 
enough to work and support the 
children. Is there anything I can 
do? 


Answer: If your husband is as 
cruel a person as you say then 
you are at fault if you continue to 
let him inflict punishment on help- 
less children. Your problem is 
one that must be handled by legal 
authority. Go at once to the ju- 
venile court in the county in 
which you live. They will inform 
you as to further procedure. 

Do not hesitate because of the 
threats of your husband concern- 
ing support. Do nothing through 
fear that you would not do other- 
wise. The court has a way of 
handling such a person and you 
have nothing to fear. He will 
have to support his family. What- 
ever you do, do it in a spirit of 
faith, prayer, and love. 

It is your duty to protect and 
eare for your children and by do- 
ing so you may be able to help 
your husband become a better man. 


Question: I am going with a 
nice girl whom I expect to marry 
some day. I have several boy 
friends who are also going stead- 
ily with nice girls, but they reg- 
ularly go out from time to time 
with other girls with whom they 
have illicit relations. They tell 
me I am not normal because I do 
not do the same thing. 


Answer: Just let me assure you 
that your friends who tell you 
these things are merely doing so 
to shield their own consciences. 
Many times people excuse their 
own sin by accusing those 
stronger than themselves of being 
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bnormal, or by dragging them 
ito the same mess they are in. 

Let me assure you that there are 
lenty of fine young men who live 
ust aS you are living, and theirs 
; the really healthy and normal 
ex life. Their emotional impulses 
re not weak or inactive, they 
imply express them in higher and 
mer ways until such time as mar- 
iage will make more direct ex- 
ressions possible and advisable. 

hope that you will continue 
xactly in the course you have been 
ollowing, that you will interest 
ourself in good sports and hob- 
jes, and that you will keep your- 
elf clean enough to some day en- 
oy a really normal sex life with 
his nice girl for the rest of your 
ives. Then when you observe 
hese friends of yours trying to en- 
joy a precarious marriage and at 
fhe same time forget a dubious 
vast, remember this answer I am 
riving you and testify to which is 
she ‘‘normal’’ way of life. It is 
ulso the Christian way. 

Den, 


Question: Please suggest liter- 
ature for home worship for each 


use, 


Answer: Ages 2-5—My Prayer 
Book, Margaret Clemens; Prayers 
for Little Children, Mary Alice 
Jones. 

Ages 6-11—When I Think of 
God, Mabel <A. Niedermeyer; 
Thoughts of God for Boys and 
Girls, Walker and Barber; As the 
Day Begins, Elizabeth Mc. 
Shield. 

Older—The Secret Place. 


Question: How can parents 
divide their time for each church 
activity when one must stay at 
home with the children? 


Answer: I do not like to think 
of parents ‘‘dividing their time.’’ 
[ would rather find ways by which 
they can attend church activities 
together. These ways have been 
successful in other churches; why 
not try them in yours? 
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1. A church nursery, staffed by 
competent leaders, is open during 
church meetings. One church pro- 
vides a child’s meal when a lunch- 
eon or dinner is scheduled. 

2. Young people volunteer to 
serve as baby sitters as a Christian 
service. A class of older women 
in one church did the same on the 
night of a parents’ meeting. 

3. Several couples take turns 
watching all the children of their 
families together. 


Question: How can we counter- 
act the influence of some things 
the child learns at school with 
things he learns at church school? 


Answer: Perhaps the best way 
we can handle conflicts is to know 
what is being taught to our chil- 
dren in the church school class and 
in school. If we parents study and 
discuss the church school lesson 
with our children each week, and 
if we follow with them the courses 
in school, we can readily see when 
there will be such a conflict. It is 
best, of course, not to give the im- 
pression either teacher is wrong. 
We have tried in our own family, 
where the conflict has come be- 
tween a lesson in science, for ex- 
ample, and a biblical account of 
the same lesson, to show the chil- 
dren that discoveries in science are 
being made every day; that what 
we study today may be inadequate 
tomorrow because of new discov- 
eries, but that it is true so far as 
we know now. Then we try to 
show them that our knowledge of 
the Bible is growing too, that many 
of the stories are true in their 
spiritual emphasis, but are par- 
ables, not concerned with scientific 
detail. We have always tried to 
give them the reasons and back- 
ground for our beliefs, but have 
said, ‘‘This is what we believe. 
Think it through, then decide what 
you believe.’’ We are not afraid 
for their ultimate decision, if we 
have studied and discussed with 
them, and worshipped together 


daily. 
5 E.N. J. 
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Your Child Learns 
About God 


(From page 27.) 

God cares for us through people 
and expects us to do our part will 
be made in connection with such 
real experiences as illness or acci- 
dent requiring a doctor, helping 
people who need friends, cross- 
ing dangerous streets and high- 
ways. It is easy to talk about 
ways of working with God, es- 
pecially when such _ practical 
things come into the day’s ex- 
periences. There’s a check list on 
a leaflet your child will bring 
home’ that will lead to some in- 
teresting conversation. 

Ideas about ‘‘Working With 
God’’ need the illumination that 
life in a home and neighborhood 
can give. Choosing to do right 
in a hard situation tests a seven- 
year-old’s strength and he needs 
God’s help. Helping him to write 
a prayer he will use when things 
become difficult is the privilege of 
a parent. 

Even when doors of eommuni- 
cation have been kept open and 
confidences have seemed easy, a 
sort of shyness and self-conscious- 
ness seems to come to some chil- 
dren when they are eight or a lit- 
tle older. But it is then that ex- 


‘Primary Graded Bible Leaflet, Year 1. 
Leaflet 5. 


perience of worshiping together 
in church and home will take on 
fuller meaning for the child even 
though he doesn’t want to talk 
about it very much. The lovely 
hymn, ‘‘God Is Near,’’® “will add 
to the religious atmosphere of the 
home in which a child and his 
family sing it together. And 
Psalm 100 will enrich both par- 
ents and child. It is an achieve- 
ment when he learns it. Rejoice 
with him. 


AS LIFE GROWS richer and 
fuller for the nines and tens and 
elevens, so should religion be- 
come more fully identified with 
all of life. As a child begins the 
study of the Bible for himself, 
it becomes a message from God 
to him through the lives of men 
and women about whom it tells. 
But the persons who will most 
certainly interpret the nature of 
God to him are his own father 
and mother. He needs privacy 
for his own devotions, and ma- 
terials to use in them. He needs 
equally as much the companion- 
ship of his family in worship at 
home and in the church. 

What God means to parents 
will profoundly influence their 
children’s lives. They can grow 
with their children in faith and 
love, which is of God. 


sPrimary Graded Bible Leaflet, Third 
Year, Number 1. 


Young Courage 


(From page 23.) 

“Timmy, she’s alive and com- 
ing home to you pretty soon and 
you’re going with me right now 
so you’ll know she isn’t gone.’’ 
Timmy’s father hurried him into 
his best suit. ‘‘Hat and coat on, 
and off we go, and you can see 
her for yourself,’’ he said. ‘‘Call 
the hospital, Mother, and _ tell 
them we’re on our way.”’ 

As they drove to the hospital 
Timmy’s father glanced often at 
the small straight figure on the 
seat beside him. ‘‘And we think 
we adults bear our grief well,’’ 
he thought. They drove up be- 
fore the big brick building and 
father and son stepped out of the 
ear. They didn’t go to the big 
front door, but walked around 
the building to where low shrubs 
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and gravel walks made a pleas- 
ant garden. Timmy’s father 
walked up to one of the big win- 
dows that looked out on the gar- 
den. Boosting Timmy up onto 
the wide cement ledge that ran 
just above the foundation, he held 
him so he could look in the win- 
dow. ‘‘See anything in there?”’ 
he asked. 

‘“‘Tt’s a big living room,’’ said 
Timmy, and then burst out, ‘‘Oh, 
Tather, Father, here She comes!”’ 

It was a white-faced, smiling 
woman with brimming eyes who 
sat in the wheel chair which the 
nurse pushed toward the garden 
window. She held out her arms 
to the waiting Timmy with his 
nose pressed against the glass. 
“‘Oh, Mother, Mother, you’re 
really here!’’ he cried, and the 
dammed up tears gave way at 
last. 


) 


The Bible in Family 
Worship 


(From page 19.) 

Do not get ambitious and try 
to do them all, especially at once! 
It is better to begin with one and 
make a ‘‘go’’ of it than to attempt 
too much and quit. 

Most families would do best to 
talk the ideas over and then select. 
And the choice will depend on the 
nature of the family. 

For instance, a middle-aged or 
elderly couple now living alone 
may want to carry out a lifelong 
ambition and read some of the 
great books through in generous 
portions each day. A volume of 
comments and information on each 
book would help. 

The family with small children 
would probably not find it helpful 
to use much time in comparing 
various Bible translations—except 
when the younger ones are not 
there; no use to wear them out. 
For such a family, the use of the 
church school materials may prove 
to be just the thing. But here the 
older people will have the privilege 
of making the adjustment. They 
ean think their way back into the 
experiences of a primary child, 
sense the thrill with which its 
eager mind is alert and growing, 
and so catch some of the real magic 
and power of these old writings. 

The family of young people and 
adults will find the denominational 
quarterlies for family worship a 
good place at which to start—or to 
remain if growing beyond these 
valuable aids is slow or out of the 
question. 

The family with a wide range of 
ages and capacities will usually 
get the most thrill out of prepar- 
ing for special events, or bringing 
modern parables to life; some 
older folk would do this to perfec- 
tion but not all, one fears. 

Finally—to end where we began 
—that which counts is not the 
method or the frequency but the 
fact that, in joy, family folks turn 
to “‘what is above them and deep 
down within them.’’ 
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lo Mother With Love 


(From page 31.) 

Wide-eyed, and stepping as 
hough he were walking on ice, 
s3obby carried in the lighted cake 
nd set it down carefully in front 
f her. ‘‘You must make a wish 
nd blow out all the candles, all 
it one time.”’ 

Emily looked at Bobby in de- 
pair. ‘‘I can’t possibly.”’ 

“We'll help,’’ Dick said. We’ll 
1 blow at once. When there 
re more than ten candles, you 
san have help. It’s in the rules.’’ 

Under puffs from three direc- 
ions, the candle lights flickered 
nd died. Emily couldn’t think 
yf a coherent wish fast enough, 
yut she made a vague one that all 
1er birthdays might be as happy 
is this one. Then she cut gener- 
us pieces of cake to be laid on 
he plates with the ice cream. 

Bobby jumped up from the 
able as soon as he had finished. 
imily heard a drawer being 
ypened and then he returned with 
vis arms full of packages. Dick 
‘escued them and piled them on 
1 chair beside Emily. 

“*Oh,’’ she wondered, ‘‘what 
lo you suppose is in that big box 
ied with the pretty red ribbon?’’ 

““That’s my present,’’ Bobby 
yeamed his pride. 

*‘Shall I open it first?’’ she 
wsked. 

He thought about it for a min- 
ite and then said, ‘‘No. Open it 
ast because it’s the best.’’ 

Emily borrowed Dick’s knife 
(0 cut the string on the package 
‘rom her mother, which contained 
shree pairs of sheer hose; found 
un apron that had come from her 
ister; and then lifted up the 
srofessionally beribboned box 
shat must be Dick’s present. She 
intied the elaborate candy- 
triped cellophane bow and 
ypened the box. Sealed in folds 
yf white tissue paper was some- 
hing soft and silky—a_ lovely 
yale coral satin negligee. 

fOr. Dick,’?~she*-smiled her 
hanks. It was the first nice neg- 
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ligee she’d had since she was mar- 
ried. “‘I’ll feel like a glamour 
girl in this!’’ 

‘“What’s a glamour girl?’’ Bob- 
by wanted to know. 

‘““A pretty girl like your moth- 
er,’’ Dick replied. 

Bobby looked at her, perplexed. 
““Mother’s not a girl,’’ he in- 
sisted. ‘‘She’s a—well, she’s a 
mother, isn’t she?”’ 

Dick roared with laughter. 
‘““She ean still be young and pret- 
ty, even if she is a mother can’t 
she?”’ 

“‘T guess so. And I guess she 
isn’t really old, is she? Not old 
like Mary Sue’s grandmother. 
She’s almost ninety. Ninety’s 
older than thirty, isn’t it? 

‘“Quite a little,’’ Dick assured 
him. 

‘‘Now, Mother, you can open 
my present.’’ Bobby plainly felt 
that the conversation was getting 
out of bounds. ‘‘See, it has a 
card, t0o.~ 

Emily slipped the ecard out 
from under the bow. On it, writ- 
ten laboriously, was ‘‘Happy 
Birthday, with love from Bobby.’’ 

‘“How nice, dear! You spelled 
every word correctly, didn’t 
you?”’ 

‘‘Of course. The only hard one 
is birthday, but we learned that 
in school last week. What do you 
think the present is?’’ 

She pretended to examine the 
box carefully. ‘‘I have no idea. 
It’s such a big box.’’ 

““You can have three guesses.’ 

‘‘A kitten?’’ 


Te BISHOP 


“and now for the test” 


Bobby giggled. ‘‘You don’t 
put a kitten in a box, do you?” 

“I’m sure you shouldn’t. That 
wasn’t a very good guess, was it? 
What about a potato masher? 

He shook his head. ‘‘No. Try 
once more. Maybe you’ll guess 
right this time. It’s something 
you want.’’ 

It must be the egg beater, Em- 
ily decided, but it would never do 
to guess it correctly. ‘‘A pair of 
skates?”’ 

“No, no, Mother. Now you’ve 
used up every one of your 
guesses. You’ll just have to open 
ites 

“*T can hardly wait—no, let me 
untie the ribbon. I don’t want 
Toscut ttre 

Her fingers touched a _ hard 
edge—-that could be the handle 
of an egg beater, but no, it wasn’t 
metal. She separated the wrap- 
pings earefully and lifted out a 
shiny green vase, trimmed with 
pink rosebuds, and shaped like a 
cornucopia lying on its back. For 
a moment she felt stunned. 

‘‘Oh, Bobby, 
How—’”’ 

““It’s just like the other one,’’ 
he interrupted excitedly. ‘‘You 
liked the one I gave you before 
so much that I got another one 
just like it. Now you can put 
one on each corner of the man- 
tele r 

‘“‘We’ll do it right now,’’ Em- 
ily said bravely. ‘‘Here, you take 
this one and I’ll carry the other.’’ 

They walked into the living 
room together and Emily care- 
fully placed the vases on the man- 
tel. She almost shuddered at the 
sight and then quickly took Bob- 
by’s hand in hers. 

“They look pretty, don’t 
they?’’? he asked her, his eyes 
shining with happiness. 

She bent down, and kissed him. 
“They do, indeed. Thank you 
very much, Bobby, for such a nice 
birthday present. Now, do you 
think you could eat another piece 


of ecake?’’ 


another vase! 


Sif. 


In summertime, it’s easy for 
families to do things together in 
the open, but when October days 
arrive and the weather begins to 
get nippy, the days are shorter, 
and the children have lessons to 
prepare for school the next day. 
Then it’s not so easy to do things 
together. With Dad and Mother 
having to keep date books to know 
where each should be this, that, 
and the other evening, and with 
the children involved in school 
clubs, parties, and athletic con- 
tests, there just doesn’t seem to be 
any time for family fun. 

We have come to the conclusion 
that it is so important to find time 
to enjoy each other as a whole 
family group, that we have agreed 
to save one night a week for the 
whole household to stay home just 
to have fun together. We write 
it in our engagement books and 
keep that date just as conscien- 
tiously as we do a speaking en- 
gagement. 

What do we do when we stay 
at home to keep from being bored ? 
To be truthful, we find some of the 
simplest common games enjoyable. 
Because we have a wide age range 
of children—from kindergarten 
through the tenth grade—not just 
anything is suitable. When grand- 
mother feels up to it, she is in- 
eluded too. 


‘*Hide the Thimble’’ 


Would you believe it? This one 
is our favorite! Our version is 
that the thimble must be in plain 
sight. When a person spies it, 
he doesn’t shout, “‘I spy.’’ In- 
stead he quietly walks to a chair 
and seats himself. One by one as 
others see the thimble, they are 
seated until everyone has seen it. 
Then the individual who first sat 
down is the next one to hide the 
thimble. 
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e Hide the Thimble 


e Two Up 
@ Gossip 


® Up Jenkins 


‘“‘The Organ Grinder Man’’ 


Do you know this old one? It 
is very often chosen because we 
have so much fun playing it. One 
person is sent from the room. 
While he is out, the others decide 
on some action he will be expected 
to perform when he returns, such 
as turning out the lights, or pick- 
ing up a book and giving it to 
someone, or taking off someone’s 
shoes. Then ‘‘It’’ is called back 
into the room. Everyone begins 
singing in unison, 

‘‘O the organ grinder man! 

O the organ grinder man! 

We will do the best we can 

To help the organ grinder man.”’ 


Without any other spoken word 
the family guides ‘‘It’’ to do the 
thing decided upon. This is ac- 
complished by diminishing the vol- 
ume of the singing as ‘“‘It’’ gets 
nearer the article or person on 
which he is to operate. If he 
moves in the wrong direction or 
does the wrong action, the singers 
increase the volume immediately, 
lessening it only as the ‘‘It’’ pro- 
ceeds to do that which he is ex- 
pected. 


‘TWO Up”’ 


By the time we have finished 
with ‘‘The Organ Grinder Man,”’ 
our voices are tired. We need a 
silent game, so we turn to ‘‘Two 
Up.’’ (If we have guests we make 
it ‘‘Three Up,’’ or even more if 
there are many persons.) The two 
who are chosen to be ‘‘Up”’ go to 
the side of the room. All the 
others close their eyes. Then each 
of the two who are up tiptoes to 
a person of his choice, taps him, 
and then tiptoes back to the side 
of the room from which he started. 
The persons tapped each raise a 
hand when tapped. When the two 
tappers are back in place, one of 
them says, ‘‘Two Up.’’ All open 
their eyes. Each of the two with 


Square Dots 


e The Organ Grinder Man 


hands up has one guess as to which 
person tapped him. If he guesses 
correctly, he trades places with his 
tapper and becomes one of the two 
who are ‘‘up.’’ But if one guesses 
incorrectly, his tapper remains up. 
Both guesses are made before the 
tappers tell whether the guesses 
were correct. It’s fun and it’s 
quiet. 


‘‘T See Something’’ 


This is a guessing game that our 
kindergarten boy likes. The one 
who is ‘‘It’’ says, ‘‘I see something 
that is green,’’ or any other color 
he may choose. The color he 
names must be the color of some- 
thing in the room. The one who 
guesses correctly becomes ‘‘It.’’ 
For families who have children all 
of whom know how to spell, the 
same game may be played by giv- 
ing the first letter of the article 
rather than the color. 


“Gossip!” 


Instead of frowning on it, we 
encourage gossip—of a kind! We 
even like to do this at the dinner 
table when dessert time has ar- 
rived. One person whispers a 
sentence just once to the person 
next to him. That person passes 
on in a whisper to his neighbor 
whatever he thought he heard. 
This message goes on around the 
table and the last person says aloud 
what he heard. Then the person 
who started the whispering cam- 
paign tells what the original sent- 
ence was. Why is it called gossip? 
Because the original statement 
usually gets quite distorted with 
the several tellings. 


By the W. Elbert 
Starn Family 
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“A Family Sing” 

It may sound silly, but the fact 
s that about twice a year the 
roungsters insist that the front 
oard of our upright piano be re- 
noved so the mechanical action of 
he piano ean be watched as each 
yf us takes his turn showing what 
i. virtuoso he is. 


Family Exercises 


Another event which is called 
‘or often but which is done about 
very Six weeks is that which the 
youngest member of the family 
alls ‘“Our exercises.’’ Only Dad 
ind he and sometimes the younger 
laughter indulge. We take off our 
shoes and with dad on his back on 
she floor, and his legs and feet in 
he air, the other two ride on his 
egs, feet, knees, or what have you 
—sometimes it’s the stomach or the 
vead that gets sat upon. We 
isually end with a horseback ride 
yr with the human wheelbarrow 
‘eat. 


Stories and Jokes 


A good filler-in between courses 
9f a meal or between games is the 
elling of riddles or reading jokes 
‘rom various children’s or young 
people’s magazines. Sometimes 
the younger members attempt to 
nake up funny stories which are 
surprisingly good and call forth 
1 laugh from the rest of the fam- 
ty. 

A story hour can be enjoyed by 
all, with an older member of the 
family reading out loud while the 
rest of the family engage in hand- 
work such as mending, knitting, 
srayoning, or repairs—any work 
of a silent nature. 


Square Dots 


When two, three or four mem- 
ers of the family have a few min- 
ites to play while the others are 
inishing their part of the after- 
supper work, we sometimes play 
‘Square Dots.’’ On a plain piece 
yf paper, one person places dots 
rbout half an inch apart—say five 
sr six dots in one row. Then an- 
ther row of dots is made half an 
nch lower, each dot directly below 
hose in the first line. Make five 
yr six such lines of dots. Now the 
shart is ready for the game. One 
yerson draws a line either hori- 
ontally or perpendicularly: (but 
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not diagonally) from one dot to 
the next. The pencil is passed on 
to the person on the left who does 
likewise. So each person has his 
turn. Hach person is trying to 
complete as many squares as pos- 
sible and at the same time is try- 
ing to keep the others from getting 
the opportunity of completing 
squares. At first it is easy to keep 
the other fellow from getting a 
square but eventually one cannot 
avoid drawing the third line of a 
square for the person whose turn 
comes next after his. Then the 
next person may close the square 
and put his initial in it, which 
gives him the square. Each time 
a person finishes one square, he 
gets to draw another line. Thus 
he sometimes is able to complete 
a number of consecutive squares. 
When he no longer can complete 
a square with the line he draws, 
the turn passes on to the next per- 
son. When all squares have been 
completed each person counts the 
number in which he has been able 
to write an initial to see who has 
the highest score. 


Guests Play Too 


When a dinner guest or two aug- 
ments the size of the family there 
are several things which are en- 
joyable. If the visitors do not 
mind a bit of noise, it’s fun to 
clear the table, down to bare table 
top. (Only a table that has seen 
lots of usage qualifies, for the game 
of ‘‘Up Jenkins’’ is not good for 
a highly polished table top.) The 
persons are divided into two 
groups, seated on opposite sides of 
the table. A captain is selected 
for each group. One side has a 
eoin—a half dollar, quarter, or 
dime. When the game begins the 
side with the coin (we’ll call them 
the Greens) places all hands un- 
der the table. The Greens’ hands 
move back and forth under the 
table while the coin is passed from 
one person’s hand to another’s of 
the persons on that side. When 
the captain of the other group 
(let’s call them the Blues) says, 
“‘Up Jenkins!’’ all of the Greens 
raise arms above the table, resting 
elbows on the table top, forearms 
raised and fists closed so the coin 
is hidden. The Blues constantly 
observe the Greens to try to deter- 


mine in what hand the coin is held. 
The Blues captain calls, ‘‘Down 
combustion slam,’’ at which the 
Greens in unison slam their hands 
on the table top, palms down, try- 
ing to make enough noise with 
their hands when they slam them 
on the table that the sound of the 
coin is not noticed by the Blues. 
The captain of the Blues instructs 
the Greens to raise one hand at a 
time—his object being to leave un- 
til last the hand with the coin un- 
der it. If he succeeds in doing 
this, his side gets the coin. Other- 
wise the Greens get 5 points for 
each hand remaining on the table 
after the coin is uncovered and 
the Greens again hold the coin and 
repeat the above procedure. 

It can be seen that family fun 
grows out of a variety of simple 
activities. The returns are inval- 
uable, though, as they bring to the 


Pull out a smile and have 
some fun with the Starn 
family. Then try their ideas 
with your own household. 


family a fellowship and happy 
unity that will strengthen each 
member as he in turn is an in- 
dividual in groups outside of the 
home. He can become a coopera- 
tive member of school, church, or 
community because he has learned 
to share in at least one phase of 
family life. 


Ser 


Fill in the dots with the names of 
things pertaining to Halloween. The 
comments given will help you. 
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It’s said to be blind, 
It will grow to look wise, 
They are spooks, 
It steals about, 
A ghost wraps in it, 
What a cat says, 
ADELYN JACKSON RICHARDS 
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Homework for Parents 


BS Glenn H. Asquith | 


O BE CONTINUED” might 

well be printed at the bottom 
of each church school lesson in the 
intermediate and senior quarter- 
lies. Or something even more 
specific, such as: ‘‘To be contin- 
ued at home.’’ Lessons on the life 
of Christ cannot be completed in 
the brief study period allotted— 
indeed, they could not be com- 
pleted in an unlimited teaching 
session. Lessons on the life of 
Christ must be carried through to 
everyday living before they may be 
said to have been ‘‘learned.’’ And 
here is where the homework for 
parents enters the picture. 

The average young person of 
junior or senior high age is blessed 
with both an idealism unspoiled by 
age and a frank critical faculty. 
A lesson on the life of Christ will 
appeal to the visionary in the 
youth. It will cause him to look 
upon the life of his parents and 
the life expressed in his home with 
new eyes. Surely the wise parent 
will see an opportunity here for 
raising home standards and under- 
lining the lessons of the church 
school. 

This opportunity will be ex- 
pressed best by activities which 
may be shared by the several mem- 
bers of the family. If a picture is 
worth ‘‘a thousand words,’’ an 
activity shared by parent and 
youth is worth many, many lec- 
tures. Such activities are not at 
all complicated. 

For instance, during the time 
that your youth is studying units 
on the Life of Christ this fall, you 
may decide to base the family Bible 
reading on one of the Gospels. The 
Synoptics (Matthew, Mark, Luke) 
will serve the purpose better, prob- 
ably, than the Gospel according to 
John. And it may be well for the 
book to be selected by common con- 
sent rather than arbitrarily by the 
parents. By way of illustration: 
if the father or mother should say 
some morning, ‘“‘I have decided 
that we shall read so many verses 
from Matthew at the dinner table 
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each day until we have read the 
whole book,’’ he will have a hard 
task ahead to enlist his youth in 
the activity. However, if the par- 
ent should say, ‘‘John and Mary, 
while you are studying the Life 
of Christ in church school, your 
mother and I should like to brush 
up on our knowledge, too. Would 
you be willing to read with us some 
verses from one of the Gospels each 
day? And would you recommend 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke?’’ he will 
have gone a long way toward en- 
listing the interest of John and 
Mary. 


ANOTHER] “ACTIVIFY- mm 
preparation for the reading pro- 
eram might well be a family con- 
ference to block out the reading 
so that the book will be completed 
at the time the unit of lessons is 
completed. One of the young peo- 
ple could make up a schedule for 
the reading, with assignments for 
each member of the family of read- 
ing age. The time of day should 
be decided upon and be made a 
sacred appointment not to be 
broken by anyone except by dire 
emergency. 

If the daily reading time per- 
mits, another activity might be the 
reading aloud of a short life of 
Christ and a round-table discus- 
sion of what is read. If the daily 
time is too brief, an hour on Sun- 
day for a more extended reading 
might prove a good substitute. A 
good small book is Strong Son of 
God, by Dwight E. Stevenson. The 
Life of Christ by Stalker may be 
found in your echureh or public 
library. Questions for discussion 
are found in Stevenson’s book. 

Various methods may be used to 
enlist the cooperation of the young 
people in this second reading proj- 
ect. If the reading is daily, each 
member of the family could be per- 
mitted to write out two questions 
on the subject matter. At the end 
of the week all questions would be 
placed in a bowl, and a quiz pro- 
gram conducted by the young peo- 


ple. Some honor or reward for the 
winner would be in order. An- 
other, and more expensive way, 
would be to purchase a copy of The 
Life of Christ for each of the 
young people to add to his per- 
manent library. The aid of the 
chureh school teacher might be 
enlisted so that he or she would 
give your child an opportunity to 
share with the class the additional 
knowledge gained from the read- 
ing. 

To the devotional reading of one 
of the Gospels and the group read- 
ing of a life of Christ, a kindred 
activity might be joined. The life 
of Christ has inspired more death- 
less works of art than any other 
single event in history or story. 
Copies of pictures depicting 
aspects of Jesus’ life or illustrat- 
ing his teachings may be secured 
in various sizes from your church 
publishing house. A picture frame 
from the ten-cent store might be 
provided with a hinged back (a 
project for youth which would en- 
list their support of the activity) 
so that different pictures might be 
exchanged with ease. 

If your budget permits, a series 
of pictures including the main 
events in the life of Christ could 
be procured and used to illustrate 
the current reading selection from 
the Gospel or the book. During 
the reading the picture should be 
given a central place on a near-by 
table, or it eould be given a per- 
manent place on the wall in a 
part of the room which could be 
used for the family gathering. 
Miniature copies of the same pic- 
tures could be obtained so that 
each member of the family might 
have one in his room. These small 
prints cost only a few cents each. 
At the conclusion of the study of 
the life of Christ, the large pictures 
may be divided among the young 
people for their permanent posses- 
sion. If the cost seems prohibi- 
tive, one good picture such as Sall- 
man’s Head of Christ could be 
used for the entire study. For the 
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tes of pictures, the following 
2 suggested: ‘‘Holy Night,’’ 
rreggio or ‘‘The Arrival of the 
epherds,’’ Lerolle; ‘‘Christ in 
Be lemple’* (age of 12), Hof- 
inn, or a detail of the head of 
e boy Jesus from this painting; 


Yhrist and the Fishermen,’’ 
mmerman; ‘‘Follow Me,’’ Tom 
irr; “‘Go Preach—,’’ Burnand; 
[The Sermon on the Mount,”’ 
bhardt; ‘‘Christ at Thirty- 
iree,’” Hofmann; ‘The Last 
feper,: da “Wineis ‘Christ 


nong the Lowly,’’ L’Hermitte; 
The Light of the World,’’ Hunt.2 
For pictures which accurately 
rtray the countryside and Pal- 
tinian background of Jesus’ day, 
e pictures by Elsa Anna Wood 
e most acceptable.2 Here are a 
w: “‘The Hilltop at Nazareth’’ 
oy Jesus); ‘‘The Calling of the 
irst Disciples,’’ ‘‘Teaching From 
Boat,’’ ‘“‘The Good Samaritan,’’ 
The Sermon on the Mount,’’ and 
Peter at the Tomb.’’ 

These three simple activities may 
ypeal to you, or they may sug- 
st others better adapted to your 
reds. On the other hand, there 
‘e some families where an effec- 
ve-carry-through of such activi- 
4s 1s impossible. In such cases 
e burden of preparation for un- 
rstanding what the youth is 
arning falls upon the parent or 
wrents. The homework will be 
~an individual kind. 


TO THE PARENT who is in 
rnest about inereasing his 
1owledge of the life of Christ 
1d its meaning for today, this 
ay be offered: a preliminary step 
ould be the reading of all four 
ospels in as short a time as pos- 
ble. If each Gospel can be read 
one sitting, so much the better, 
x the whole story and the at- 
osphere will be more comprehen- 
ve. Following this, a careful 
ading of the intermediate or 
nior quarterly week by week will 
profitable. If you secure a copy 


iThese may be secured in color and in 
variety of sizes. Unless you can get 
ints with artistic coloring, use sepia 
ints. For inexpensive good color repro- 
etions see the New York Graphic So- 
ty prints, 8” x 10”; price, 50 cents 
eh. Order from your publishing house. 
2Order from your publishing house, 
76 12” x 18” im full color; prige,~35 
ats -each. 
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for yourself which you can read 
privately, it will help. 


If addition to the Bible and 


quarterly, collateral reading 
should include a good life of 
Christ. The Life of Christ, by 


Farrar and edited by Theodore W. 
Engstrom is easy to read. Or, A 
Portrait of Jesus, by Sherwood 
Eddy will be profitable reading. 
The young people will appreciate, 
The Story of Jesus for Boys and 
Girls, by Basil Mathews. Books 
of fiction such as The Robe, By An 
Unknown Disciple, and The Big 
Fisherman may be added to your 
list. 


All of these activities are with- 


of others, high moral standing, un- 
derstanding and tolerance of oth- 
ers, regular worship, worthy ex- 
ample, good fellowship, and many 
others. 

As this understanding of the 
teachings of Jesus comes to the 
youth and parents there may be a 
slow, but determined, improvement 
in family relationships. A weekly 
check of personal and family at- 
titudes may be good in some in- 
stances. 

Did you know, as parents, that a 
series of lessons in the church 
school could give you so much 
homework? On the other hand, 


Editor’s Note: The subject of study by intermediates and sen- 


iors this quarter is ‘‘The Life of Christ.’’ 
ance for some family study on the subject. 


This article gives guid- 
The main responsi- 


bility for Christian education rests with the parents—here is a 
chance to do something that will make for a happier home with 


stronger foundations. 


out point, of course, unless they 
serve to make the atmosphere of 


the home more Christlike, and the 
lives of the individuals who make 
up the family more courageous, 
faithful, and godly. The aim is 
not to make everyone involved let- 
ter-perfect in the facts of the Life 
of Christ, but soul-perfect in the 
teachings of Christ. A subject 
such as geometry may be learned 


for the mental disciplhne and for 


a passing grade and may then be 
forgotten without loss to the in- 
dividual or society, but the life of 
Christ is to be learned as lessons 
in hygiene. The things learned in 
hygiene must be 
physical health, and the things 


about Christ must be practiced for 


spiritual health. 


AS THE READING IS DONE 
in the group or individually, a 
small notebook might be filled with 
the teachings and examples of 
Jesus which are applicable in the 
home and in personal living. You 
will find that these will take their 
place: a consciousness of God’s 
nearness, communion with God 
(prayer), self-sacrifice for the good 


practiced for 


this homework has always been on 
your program, for the Life of 
Christ is the year-after-year meas- 
uring stick for daily living in the 
home and outside the home. What 
this unit-of lessons will do for you 
is to make the need for a close in- 
spection urgent, and prepare the 
hearts and minds of your young 
people to expect some changes. 

Faithfully done, this homework 
will bear fruit each day that it is 
approached. Problems, such as the 
use of family income, will arise. 
The family as a unit can face this 
issue in the light of Jesus’ teach- 
ing and example. Or a problem 
of selection of amusements and 
companions may arise. Here, 
again, the family will be qualified 
to discuss the matter from an 
authoritative standpoint—their 
understanding of the life of Christ. 

Be sure that, when the session 
ends next Sunday, and the quar- 
terlies are closed, there will be a 
definite feeling of expectation in 
the mind of youth. You may 
foster that expectation or destroy 
it by the way in which the lesson 
is ‘‘to be continued at home.’’ 
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ONG AGO THE preacher 
wrote in Heclesiastes, ‘‘Of 
the making of many books 
there is no end.’’ This truth 
has been self-evident down to 
the present. Of the many 
there are a few good books 
that every child should know. 
Children’s Book Week will 
be observed the first week in 
November. Public libraries 
and schools will focus the at- 
tention of children and adults 


-on the great classics in chil- 


dren’s books as well as the de- 
serving books by modern and 
contemporary authors. Unless 
the church observes the week, 
books with a religious empha- 
sis will probably be overlooked. 

If there is a parents’ group 
in your chureh, they might 
sponsor Children’s Book Week. 
Or one or more interested par- 
ents might suggest to the Di- 
rector of Religious education 
or the minister that a book ex- 
hibit table would serve to em- 
phasize observance of the week 
and at the same time be a 
practical way to help parents 
become acquainted with such 
books. 

The followr 
ve good to in 
exhibit. ; 

From Crocus to Snowman, 


by Bascom; God Gave Me 
Eyes, by Burt; Our Church 


for the Worship of God, by 
Smithers; The Song the Shep- 
herds Heard, The Star of the 
King, Jesus, Friend of Lnttle 
Children, When Jesus Was a 
Boy, by Chalmers and Ent- 


wistle, Small Rain, Tell Me 
About God, Tell Me About 
Jesus, Tell Me About the 


Bible, Tell Me About Prayer, 
The Bible Story of: Creation, 
and Jesus and His Friends, 
by Jones; A Child’s Grace, by 
Bannister; A Little Book of 
Singing Graces, by Brown; My 
Prayer Book, by Clemens; In 
the Mormng, by Drew; My 
Bible Book, by Walker; Once 
There Was a Little Boy, by 
Kunhardt. 


The Story of Life, by Ellis R. Whit- 
ing. Wilcox & Follett Company, Chi- 
cago, publishers. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a valuable help for parents in 
answering the eternal question, ‘‘ Where 
do babies come from?’’? Mr. Whiting 
originally wrote this brief (48 pages) 
treatise to satisfy the normal curiosity 
of his own little six-year-old daughter. 

With this little book there is no need 
for stumbling, hesitant, embarrassed at- 
tempts to answer the most direct ques- 
tions. It can be read directly to the 
child just as one would read any story, 
and an answer will be given which will 
be direct, factual, and neither too much, 
too little or too late. The author thinks 
that the answers should be given not at 
any certain age, necessarily, but when 
the questions are asked. 

Parents, both those with their first 
child and those with children of their 
later years, will find this little book the 
answer to their need. It has received 
the hearty endorsement of leaders of all 
religious faiths and has stood the test of 
nineteen printings since it first appeared 
in 1933. 


The Home Crafts Handbook, R. E. 
D. Van Nostrand Com- 
Inc., publisher, New York. 


Haines, editor. 
pany, 


Are you a confirmed hobbyist, one who 
has gone beyond the stage of ‘‘ just put- 
Then you will enjoy this book. 
It may cost too much for every home to 
buy but it will be one to look up in the 
public library and if it is not there to 
urge its purchase. 


tering’? 


Thorough and detailed guidance is 
given to those who want to follow ex- 
these handerafts: leather 
woodworking crafts, metal 
jewelry, plastic 


basketry and related 


tensively 
craft, 

crafts, 
crafts, 
crafts. 


arts 
arts 
arts 


handmade 
and 


Chinese Village Folk Tales (Bruce 
Humphries, 74 pages, price $2.50), is by 
Tehyi Hsieh and illustrated by Will Rap- 


port. Written in beautiful English, the 


eall Sade 


stories have been chosen from China’s 
vast storehouse of ancient tales. They 
are rich in spiritual, moral, and inspira- 
tional value. This book would be a good 
one for family reading. 


During recent months a number of ex- 
cellent and interesting books for par- 
ents have been published. Two, in par-_ 
ticular, merit special mention; namely, 
THE HAPPY HOME: A GUIDE TO 
FAMILY LIVING by Agnes E. Bene- 
dict and Adele Franklin, $2.75 (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts), and LIFE WITH 
FAMILY: A PHRESPECTIVE. ON 
PARENTHOOD by Jean Schiek Gross- 
man, $3.00 (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, in commenting on 
THE HAPPY HOME says: ‘‘Now that 
I have read this exciting book I’d lke 
a chance to live my childhood and par- 
enthood all over again. It’s bulging 
full of hundreds of practical suggestions | 
for all us parents whose spirits are will- 
ing but whose imaginations are tired.’’ 

LIFE WITH FAMILY is dedi- 
cated to the building of happy family 
life. The author tells how to handle 
many aspects of family life, affecting 
the child’s development; getting along 
with people, 
housework, 


having fun in the home, 
handling money and other 
matters vital to the welfare of children 
and parents. 


To Church We Go (Wilcox & Follett 
Co., unpaged, price $1.25) is an attrac- 
tive book by Robbie Trent that presents 
the idea of worship to a child in words 
that he can understand. Attractive two- 
color and four-color illustrations by 
Joan Walsh Anglund make more vivid 
the simple but beautiful language show- 
ing the experiences of a child when he 
goes to church. There is a verse of 
Seripture on each page which is really 
the heart of the subject matter. 

This book would be good for parents 
to use with young children to help pre- 


pare them for the experience of going 
to church and church gehool. 


HEARTHSTONE 


By Joey Sasso 


cords In Review: 


So Dear To My Heart (Capitol Al- 
Mm). 


This is the title of a beautiful, deeply 
ving motion picture from the Walt 
sney studios. It is adapted here, with 
smbers of the original cast, on records 
at preserve every moment of the thrill- 
¢ drama and its delightful music. For 
ildren everywhere, and adults too, this 
a story of American boyhood that 
aly will be dear to their hearts. Fea- 
ring Bobby Driscoll, Luana Patten, 
sulah Bondi, John Beal and Ken Car- 
n, the album was produced by Alan 
vingston, adapted for 
arles Palmer, with music arranged 
d conducted by Billy May. 


records by 


The Bible Speaks (RCA Victor AI- 
m, Vol. 1). Raymond Edward Johnson, 
ironicler; Words of our Lord by House 
meson; Harpist, Edward Vito. 


This album is an adaptation of the 
ll-known religious program, sponsored 
the Joint Religious Committee of the 
ngregational 
uch has been heard in transcription 


Christian Churches, 
rm on more than 400 radio stations 
this country and also has been broad- 
st in Canada, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
ina and South America. The album 
released by RCA Victor Records in 
operation with the Committee, which 
a co-operative, interdenominational 
ranization .that functions to improve 
> quality of Protestant radio broad- 
sting. 

The Bible Speaks presents the Bible 
elf to the listener with the familiar 
<f in all its inspiring beauty and maj- 
The 
id recording medium carries listeners 
er gulfs of obscurity to an understand- 
x and appreciation of the religious 
lues of the Bible and its meaning for 


y translated into dramatic form. 


Wdern life. A distinguished group of 
lio artists has co-operated in the prep- 
ition of this program, including Hd- 
rd Johnson who ‘is heard as the Chron- 
er, and House Jameson who reads the 
prds of our Lord. They are accom- 
nied by Edward Vito, harpist from 
» NBC Symphony Orchestra. 


[he Cuckoo Who Lived in a Clock 
olumbia) Ray Carter and Orchestra. 

Gene Kelly with Orchestra and 
rd Imitations by Donald Bain. 


This charming ten-inch single tells the 
ry of a venturesome cuckoo who left 
» safety of his clock for the.wide 


Z 
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world. He has some adventures and 
meets there many live birds, whose calls 
are authentically imitated on the ree- 
ord. Finally he returns to the orderli- 
ness and calm of his home, content with 
making his vocal appearance every quar- 
ter hour. Gene Kelly gives the gay 
little story color and drama, and sings 
the songs of the adventurous cuckoo in 


fashion to charm his child listeners. 


Bartok: Sonata No. I (RCA Victor). 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, with Adolph 
Baller at the piano. Four 12-inch Red 
Seal Records. 


RCA Victor scores again with the re- 
lease of a Red Seal recording of Bela 
Bartok’s Sonata No. I for violin and 
piano. Composed in 1921 at a time 
when Bartok’s 
coming into full maturity, it was infre- 
The 
present recording atones for this neglect 
in the definite performance by Menuhin 
who has become one of the foremost 
proponents of the Hungarian composer’s 


creative powers were 


quently played for many years. 


music. 


The over-all character of the Sonata 
No. I, a work that ‘‘listens’’ better with 
every hearing, is one of turbulence, ex- 
pressed in driving rhythmic patterns and 
themes. Of the 
three movements in which it is cast, the 
offers the 


intense, passionate 


second or slow movement 
ereatest contrast, featuring the violin 
in subdued lyric passages highly Orien- 
tal in flavor. The violin and piano are 
equally important in projecting this un- 
conventional, racy music, which is just 
what Bartok intended. Menuhin and 
Baller have each fulfilled 
brilliantly with the result that this new 


Red Seal album seems destined to be- 


their roles 


come a concert favorite. 


Ma Mere L’Oye—Suite— 
Goose Suite (RCA Victor). 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Two 12-inch 


Ravel: 
Mother 
Boston 
Koussevitzky, Conductor. 
Red Seal records. 


She 
Spinning 
Wheel 


Patrons of Boston’s famed Symphony 
Hall recognized Ravel’s 
Mother Goose Swte as a specialty of 


have long 


Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Ma Mere L’Oye was originally com- 
posed as a four-hand piano duet for the 
two children of Ravel’s intimate friends. 
Ravel 
work and it is in this form that it is 


Subsequently, orchestrated the 
almost exclusively known today. Its 
sections—‘‘Pavane of Sleeping 
Bening CC lsliy @? Way, Newnan.” 
““Taideronnette, Empress of the Pago- 
das,’’? ‘‘Conversations of Beauty and 
the Beast’’ (the same as the current 
Cocteau film, ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast’’), 
‘¢The Fairy Garden’’—are based on the 
fairy tales of the 17th century writer, 
Charles Perrault. 


five 


The Mother Goose Swit is recorded on 
two 12-inch records and introduces the 
new RCA Victor Envelope Album which 
hereafter will house all Red-Seal Two 
record sets. 


Liszt: Les Preludes—Symphonic 
Poem No. 3 (RCA Victor). Leopold 
Stokowski and his Symphony Orchestra. 
Two 12-inch Red Seal records. 


In a new RCA Victor Red Seal re- 
cording of Liszt’s third 
poem, Les Preludes, Leopold Stokowski 
extracts from the musie and members of 
his Symphony Orchestra a wealth of 
tonal beauty. 

The work itself represents Liszt at 
his creative best. Conceived as a free 
fantasy based upon a literary program 
—in other words as a symphonic poem— 
it is one of twelve such works Liszt wrote 
that introduced the symphonic poem as 
a new mode of musical expression. 

Such recent Stokowski-RCA Victor 
releases as Sibelius’, The Swan of 
Tuonela, Dvorak’s New World Sympho- 
ny, and Tehaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty 
ballet music haye received special men- 
tion for their exceptional reproduction 


of symphony orchestra values. 


symphonic 
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The Morses 


(From page 17.) 

would in the future be returned to 
American youths studying abroad. 
Bread cast upon the waters would 
come back many fold. The stu- 
dents were just as interested in the 
eulture and social life of the peo- 
ple of America as they were in the 
sciences and arts. 

Some of these young people go 
back to their countries to become 
experts in agricultural science. 
Some stay in America to practice 
their agricultural knowledge on 
their own farms, or to teach oth- 
ers, or to carry on experimental 
work on their own or in colleges 
or in the country’s many Experi- 
mental Stations. 


Besides a thorough farm train- 
ing, these youth from all over the 
world have learned to understand 
agricultural terms not found in 
books. They learned from actual 
living on and running a farm. 
Most important of all, they have 
learned, by sharing the life of these 
deeply religious and one-world-con- 
scious farm folk, the basis of a 
lasting friendship across the seas, 
which will cement international 
peace more strongly than any dip- 
lomatie agency or conference table. 


Now the picture has changed, 
for in March, 1947, James Morse, 
the pioneer of this unique experi- 
ment, died. The work was nobly 
earried on under Mrs. Morse’s 
guidance, but of course reduced in 
activities. Former students re- 
turned to give enthusiastic help 
on the farm and in the orchards 
and vineyards. Because of what 
these youth have done to help Mrs. 
Morse in this crisis, she is more 
convinced than ever of her hus- 
band’s belief—that the future of 
the world lies in the hands of youth 
trained in democratic principles. 

At the death of Mr. James 
Morse, one of the farmer youth 
on the farm said, ‘‘It is for us 
here and now, to catch a measure 
of his devotion to the Lord, and 
for each to carry on in that spirit 
with determination, tolerance, and 
love. Therein lay his greatness, 
and that greatness will never die.’’ 
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Not to Be Entered Into Lightly 


(From page 4.) 


Recently I spoke to the New 
York Conference on Family Life 
on the subject, ‘‘The Spiritual Re- 
sources of the Family.’’ Those 
attending the conferences were so- 
cial workers, home economies teach- 
ers, juvenile court workers, proba- 
tion officers, and other fine serv- 
ants of community life. There 
were Jews, Protestants, and Cath- 
olies present, as well as representa- 
tives of Oriental religions. I said 
very frankly that I believed in a 
personal God who was conscious of 
every family’s needs and that, as 
living members of the body of 
Christ, we had resources that were 
far beyond those of our human 
strength and wisdom. After the 
meeting, a young woman from 
western Canada came up and said, 
‘‘T needed that. For years I have 
been telling our relief clients about 
resources. J am glad that there 
are some resources for ourselves, 
also.’’ 


The Christian church and the 
Christian home are the rich store- 
houses for these resources. As one 
Catholic churchman has _ said, 
‘‘Our assets are tremendous—our 
liabilities negligible.’’ Prayer, 
Bible study, churchgoing, and re- 
ligious fellowship are not simply 
pious relics of an outmoded civi- 
lization. They are the primary 
factors in happy, successful human | 
relationships today, particularly 
as between husbands and wives, 
parents and children. As God has 
been our help in ages past, he will 
forever be our hope in years to 
come. 

If young people can be directed 
to an understanding of these ele- 
mental things, perhaps ministers, 
when they conclude the marriage 
ceremony with the fateful words, 
“‘T pronounce you husband and 
wife,’’ will not be guilty of mis- 
pronunciation. 


A Faith That Is Big Enough 


(From page 6.) 


Those who build upon the ruins 
of war are manifesting the aspect 
of faith which means going ahead 
and doing something in spite of 
the circumstances. A. J. Cronin 
has told recently of visiting a small 
Italian fishing village, once a place 
of laughter and music, now a place 
of rubble and desolation, inhabited 
only by the very old and the very 
young. In his own bitterness he 
asked an old woman why she did 
not leave, since there was no fu- 
ture, and all was destroyed, com- 


pletely finished. She replied, 
“This is our home. We do not 
think it” is. .,finighed.”” » sluater, 


Cronin discovered that every aft- 
ernoon when the people of the vil- 
lage were nowhere to be seen they 
were actually digging white sand 
and gathering square white stones, 
carrying these to the hill above the 
village, and building a finer, larger 
church than they had ever had be- 
fore. As he stood upon the hill, 
looking, the ravaged village seemed 
to disappear, and the shining city 
of the spirit rose instead. ‘‘If the 


very young and the very old could 
show such faith there was hope for 
the world after all.’’ 

Those who work though the 
night is coming, also show this 
same kind of faith. St. Francis 
of Assisi was once hoeing his gar- 
den, when someone asked him what 
he would do if he were suddenly 
to learn that he was going to die 
at sunset that day. He replied, 
““T would finish hoeing my gar- 
den.’’ This is not just a story, 
for there are many people who 
have learned that death was in- 
evitable for them, but who have 
gone ahead steadily doing their 
regular work as long as it was pos- 
sible for them to do so. Perhaps 
this is the very lesson the world 
needs to learn today when such a 
pall of fear tends to hang over 
us and make us wonder if any- 
thing is worth while. Perhaps, 
too, the faith that leads one to go 
on working in spite of the situa- 
tion is the only power mighty 
enough to transform the situation 
itself. 


HEARTHSTONE 


Jhat’s in It for You? 


(From page 12.) 


Sue seemed to think that over. 
hen she spoke, it was with simple 
reness. ‘‘No, I’m not afraid of 
e, Malva. It’s respect we have 
r each other, the way people 
ust feel if they want to live de- 
ntly. I know I’m not making 
is very clear, but anyway, when 
at respect goes, well, it’s like the 
or of a house going down—if 
uu get what I mean.’’ 

Malva shook her newly-gilded 
pknot. ‘‘It all sounds awfully 
uffy to me. Respect! Sounds 
<e old men with gray beards, and 
ings like that.’’ 


Sue laughed _ comfortably. 
That’s because you’re only 
venty-two. You—’’ 


‘“Oh, I’ve been around!’’ Malva 
lled her eyes significantly. 
Sue shook her head. ‘‘I don’t 
ean that. Some day when the 
al man comes along, you’ll—’’ 
**Stick to him through thick and 
in,’’ Malva threw in laughingly. 
The way you do, eh? Well, it’s 
lot of hooey to me right now. 
m looking to you for the proof 
iat it pays, my dear.”’ 
The proof was given to Malva 
ist a few days before her vaca- 
on came to an end. To begin 
ith, it had been rather a trying 
uy, filled with, as she put it, teeth- 
g, little-boy pranks, squawking 
ms, and mooing cows. J[ate in 
e afternoon Joe had gone to 
wn to have a harness repaired. 
efore he left, Malva had _half- 
ly looked on as he scribbled down 
e list of things Sue wanted him 
buy. It was, Malva thought, 
e most boring stuff—flour, sugar, 
hite thread No. 50, safety pins, 
oes for Herbie, good strong ones 
om Fleischer’s store where one 
uld always depend on getting 
od things. 
‘“Get- your overalls there, too, 
e,’? Sue directed, ‘‘and don’t 
reet them—you need them bad.’’ 
Supper was over, the chores 
me, and the children in bed be- 
re he returned. Malva, sitting 
yne in the dark, on the porch, 
itched him drive in, heard him 
me banging through the sereen 
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door in back, watched him walk 
through the house to the living 
room where he kissed Sue briefly, 
without too much ado. Just like 
a husband, Malva thought. 

““Where’s Malva?’’ he asked, 
depositing his armful of bundles 
on the table. 

‘‘T haven’t seen her for the last 
half hour,’’ Sue replied, as she 
promptly fingered the packages. 
‘She probably went for a little 
walk down to the creek. It’s such 
a lovely night. Get the harness 
fixed, okay, dear?’’ 

So they didn’t know she was so 
near—almost near enough to reach 
in through the open window and 
touch them. Well, now she would 
see what Mr. Joe had to say to his 
wife when they were alone. Un- 
abashed, she leaned forward to 
listen. 

There was the usual sputtering 
from Sue over the high prices— 
little tightwad. ‘‘But these shoes 
for Herbie are good,’’ she decided 
happily, holding them up inspect- 
ing them from all sides, with 
pleased eyes. 

Joe added his muttered satis- 
faction. 

Good night! Malva_ wished 
they’d ‘‘get going’’ on something. 
Then, suddenly there it was. 

‘« Joe, where are your overalls?”’ 
Sue asked, picking up the last 
package that was certainly too 
small to be holding a man’s bulky 


overalls. ““What’s this?’’ she 
asked, prodding. 
Malva could have ‘‘died’’ at 


Joe’s expression. You’d think he 
was one of his own little sons, the 
way he was blushing, and fiddling 
around. ‘‘S’posin’ you open it 
and see,’’ he twinkled. 

Sue’s eyes were huge. A smile 
trembled on her lips. 

‘‘Something for me!’’ she 
gasped delightedly. She tugged 
with excited fingers at the tough 
string. ‘‘Joe, the scissors, please! 
Over there—on the shelf! There 
—thanks!’’ And then, ‘‘Oh, Joe!’’ 
It was nothing more than the ex- 
cited squeal of a little girl. A 
little girl, all eyes and flying fin- 
gers. 


Malva eraned her neck to see, 
and then even she was dumb- 
founded. For there upon the open 
paper lay a pair of golden sandals 
—the kind that were just then 
Sweeping the country like a elitter- 
ing storm. 

Now, what on earth was there 
about a pair of shoes that could 
make a woman look so—so out of 
this world? Yet, as Malva looked 
from one shining face to the other 
and felt the peculiar something 
between them that was like a 
lighted lamp in the room, she felt 
her own throat go tight and funny, 
in spite of herself. 

““Last time we were in town,’’ 
Joe was explaining, in that tickled- 
little-boy way of his, ‘‘I saw the 
way you looked at the women’s 
feet, kind of hankerin’-like.’’ He 
paused to beam. Then, ‘‘Like 
’em?’’ he asked shyly. ops 

Sue held the sandals to her 
breast. Her fingers moved over 
them dreamily. “‘I love them,’’ 
she said simply. : 

Suddenly her brown eyes flew 


wide open. ‘‘Joe!’’ she gasped in 
alarm. ‘‘Your overalls! You 
didn’t get them! You—’’ Then 


she glanced at the sandals and she 
knew. ‘‘Joe—you spent the money 
on me! Oh Joe: . .7 

Malva was stirred to move away, 
but she could not. She sat like 
one in a dream, wide eyes on the 
seene in the shabby little living 
room where God’s very first and 
oldest love story was being retold. 
Her hand erept. to her throat and 
stayed there as Joe went over to 
Sue and took her glowing face be- 
tween those brown farmer hands 
of his, and first he kissed her up- 
turned lips and then the tip of 
her nose, and then he said with the 
tenderest chuckle—a chuckle such 
as Malva had never heard—‘‘To 
heck with the overalls, honey. I 
plumb forgot ’em when I saw them 
golden shoes for you!”’ 

Then Malva stole out into the 
dark garden—a very thoughtful 
Malva. For she had just had a 
elimpse of what there was in it 
for Sue. 
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HAT PROGRAMS OFFER 

better ways for Christian 
family life education? What ac- 
tivities will help parents to do bet- 
ter their job as teachers? What 
materials and resources are being 
produced which give guidance in 
this field? 

In the summer of 1948 a small 
group of leaders in cooperation 
with the editors in family life edu- 
cation held a three-day confer- 
ence at Green Lake, Wisconsin, to 
explore ways of making the 
church’s program of family life 
education more effective and to 
seek channels for extending this 
magazine to the farthest horizons 
possible. Our leaders in the con- 
ference were A. C. Brooks, minis- 
ter; Charles L. Brooks, state secre- 
tary-director; Mrs. Clarence W. 
Hautzenrader, minister’s wife and 
state worker; Mrs. Virgil A. Sly, 
author and home-builder; George 
Oliver Taylor, national executive 
secretary; J. D. Montgomery, na- 
tional director; Glenn McRae, 
Hazel A. Lewis, and E. Lee Neal, 
editors. As a result of these 
studies the idea was conceived of 
assisting churches to establish 
Hearthstone Fellowships. This 
idea has taken root and is begin- 
ning to grow. Several churches 
have tried plans which indicate the 
possibilities of these Hearthstone 
Fellowships becoming — effective 
channels for family life education. 


The First Christian Church at 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, Clarence 
W. Hautzenrader, minister, 
worked out a unique plan for 
initiating these Hearthstone Fel- 
lowships. The committee on 
Christian education began last 
fall to work out the plans and to 
set up the program for Hearth- 
stone Fellowships with the fami- 
lies of the church. These fellow- 
ships were held February 13-17 of 
this year. The plan provided for 
meetings on five consecutive eve- 
nings which were so arranged as 
to include all of the parents of the 
church. J. D. Montgomery, Na- 
tional Director of Adult Work 
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What the Churches 


and Christian Family Life, was 
invited as guest leader to meet 
with the groups during the first 
three evenings. Through it all 
there was interest and enthusiasm 
and the homes cooperated in a 
fine way for the success of’ the 
gatherings. 

As the series started on Sunday, 
the guest leader spoke at the morn- 
ing church service and emphasized 
the place and importance of the 
Christian home. Plans of the fel- 
lowship meetings had previously 
been announced and _ invitations 
had been sent to all of the families 


It will be the purpose of 
this section of the magazine 
to keep its readers informed 
as to the progress being made 
in this field and to acquaint 
them with new developments 
and materials. In order to 
achieve this purpose it will 
be necessary for those who 
have found new ways of help- 
ing families or who have tried 
new methods with success 
and satisfaction to share 


with us this information. 


of the church. The meetings took 
place at the parsonage during the 
five evenings. The membership of 
the church was divided so that the 
parents of all homes were included 
with about thirty-five couples at- 
tending each of the five evenings, 
giving an intimate and friendly 
atmosphere. 

After a period of acquaintance 
and visitation, the group joined in 
singing some familiar hymns and 
a brief devotional address. Fol- 
lowing this worship period, about 
forty minutes were given to study 
and discussion and the meeting 
closed with refreshments and 
friendly fellowship. 

As a basis for the study and dis- 
cussion the following list of items 
in which the family as a unit could 
share were presented and ex- 
plained. They indicate things 
families can do as a group and 
which will add to family loyalties. 
They are: 


WORSHIP 

Asking God’s blessing at mealtime. | 

Using a devotional guide such as The) 
Secret Place for family worship. | 

Regular family attendance at church, 


STUDY : 
Regular Bible reading and study. : 
Using the church school’s literature 
for the home. | 
Reading the family magazine, Hearth- 
stone, and other good literature, 


FELLOWSHIP 

Working and playing together as a 
family. 

Planning together as a family group. 

Observing family night at home 

weekly. 


SHARE 
Cooperating in constructive commu- 
nity activities. 

Inviting persons of other racial or cul- 
tural groups into the home. 
Supporting Christian work at home 

and abroad. 


After these had been explained 
the couples were asked to indicate 
the items their family would agree 
to follow for a period of six weeks 
and then report to their minister 
the degree of success they had had 
in putting these into practice 
within their own family circle. 

This beginning of the Hearth- 
stone Fellowships in the Saint 
Paul Church will be continued in 
a more intensive way by the group 
of young adults in the church, per- 
haps with special studies at the 
Sunday morning church school 
hours. 


At the Central Christian Chureh 
in Lexington, Kentucky, this plan 
was also initiated but has been 
conducted in a different way. The 
leaders of the church preferred 
to begin with the study of fam- 
ily life education by a small group 
of parents in the church. So a 
group of about twenty-three 
couples was selected, representing 
a cross-section of the church life. 
These couples were asked to share 
in a study of family life educa- 
tion at the church school hour on 
Sunday mornings. There was an 
almost unanimous acceptance on 
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ng in Family Life 


> part of the couples invited to 
ve part in this study. 

Mr. Gentry A. Shelton, the 
ector of education of the church, 
led this group together for an 
ening meeting on February 1. 
D. Montgomery of Indianapolis 
S present for this occasion and 
> matter was presented to the 
pup as to the plan for this study 
d the possibility of the establish- 
nt of Hearthstone Fellowships. 
en interest was expressed by the 
pup in the plan outlined and it 
s agreed that they would meet 
> a study course at the Sunday 
rning hour for a period of thir- 
n weeks. 

The study has been entered into 
th enthusiasm and the results 
yw that this study group has 
mught before the church a re- 
wed interest in Christian family 
2 education. The importance of 
» observance of specific activities 
thin the home that will create 
nily loyalties and help to make 
re vital Christian teaching 
thin the home was brought out. 
1ys and procedures for relating 
‘se activities in the home to the 
ygram of the church were em- 
asized. 


At the First Christian Church, 
eyenne, Wyoming, a program 
s initiated by the Crusade Com- 
ttee of the church on Christian 
nily hfe. This committee be- 
ne interested in a program for 
ching homes. 

The first step of the committee 
; to assemble resource materials 
Christian family life education. 
isade packets on the Christian 
ne were secured from the de- 
tment of religious education of 
> United Christian Missionary 
iety. These materials were 
died carefully in the prepara- 
. for launching a campaign for 
isting homes in a program of 
jistian nurture. As a part of 
; project a file was compiled of 
ry family who has children in 
Sunday school, listing the par- 
; and children in their proper 
Ses. 
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The second step was to arrange 
with the married couples’ Sunday 
school class to conduct four weeks 
of special study on the home and 
family edueation. Materials were 
placed at the disposal of this class 
for its use. In planning this spe- 
cial course, messages were sent to 
all parents who have children in 
the Sunday school, inviting them 
to attend the married people’s 
class. Leaflets on Christian family 
life education were distributed to 
members of the group. A large 
poster was placed in the classroom 
to create interest and to challenge 
parents to the importance of this 
study. 

The third step was to conduct 
this class as a training center for 
interested persons who were will- 
ing to cooperate with the teachers 
in each department of the Sunday 
school in calling on all parents who 
do not attend regularly. The plan 
provided for each caller to intro- 
duce to the parents the folder A 
Crusading Home and the ecard to 
be signed, enlisting that family as 
a Crusading Home. 

The fourth step in the plan was 
to check the results of the project 
and then to follow up where there 
were weak spots. 

The fifth step was to arrange for 
the young matrons of the chureh 
to sponsor a Sunday evening serv- 
ice in February based on Christian 
family life. For this service a 
playlet was presented which had 
been written by the local chairman 
of the Christian family life com- 
mittee, Mrs. Vern Lechliter. 

The sixth step of this plan pro- 
vides for a second project on Chris- 
tian family life in the chureh to 
be arranged in connection with 
Christian Literature Week in the 
fall. 


The First Christian Church at 
Eaton, Indiana, Raymond lL. 
Hartline, minister, made plans in 
November of 1948 to begin Hearth- 


stone Fellowships. During the 


days of November 12-14 some spe- 
cial meetings of the committee on 
Christian family life education 
were held at which time a group 
of parents was enlisted to carry 
out specific projects in the home 
over a period of about eight weeks. 
Reports of these projects were 
made at a meeting which the com- 
mittee called on January 19 of the 
present year. These reports showed 
that a number of families had ecar- 
ried on successively educational, 
devotional, and recreational activi- 
ties in the home. 


At the First Christian Church, 
Maysville, Kentucky, the Mothers’ 
Club sponsored home _ visitation 
during Christian Family Week. 
This project of home visitation 
was designed as a part of their 
Crusade program for reaching 
their goal in the enlistment of 
Christian homes. Practically 
every family on the church roll 
and those who are_ prospective 
members were visited. Commit- 
ment cards for enlisting homes 
were used and these were turned 
in to the church on Mother’s Day, 
May 8. 

This was found to be a very en- 
riching experience for the homes 
that were contacted and for the 
visitors who did the ealling. 
Twenty-five persons took part in 
this home visitation and the re- 
sults of their work have made an 
impact not only on the homes but 
also on the church. Moreover, it 
has helped to bring both the chureh 
and the homes more fully into the 
Crusade program. 


Greetings, Neighbors! . . . 


Welcome to the last page of the first issue of your 
new family magazine, Hearthstone! We hope you 
have enjoyed your first reading of its contents. We 
have given many months of planning and work to 
bring to you enrichment, inspiration, guidance, pleas- 
ure, and challenge. We even hope that you have had 
a twinge of conscience occasionally as you think of 
the weight of responsibility which rests upon you who 
make up the home! 

Each month this closing page will be devoted to a 
little neighborly exchange ‘‘over the back fence.’’ 
So, as you work in your garden reaping the results 
of your summer’s labor, as you shovel the snow off 
the back walk, as you mow the lawn next spring, and 
as you loll in the shade of the tree in the hot summer, 
just listen in a bit, will you? 

And answer back occasionally! Tell us what you 
would like to see included in your family magazine. 
Write us about the problem which you have or the 
guidance that you would like from our family coun- 
selors. You can help us make Hearthstone the kind 
of a magazine which will be of the greatest help to 
you! 


? 


Wouldn't You Rather Pay for It? 


Echoes of a few murmurings about the subscription 
price of Hearthstone have reached our ears. The 
answer is that religious publications are not subsi- 
dized by advertising as are all commercial magazines. 
Editors of general publications stare in amazement 
when they learn that publishers of religious journals 
must work on the basis of subscriptions alone. 

Hearthstone could come to you at a much lower 
cost if the freight were being paid by Schenley’s, 
or Hiram Walker, or Budweiser, or Reynold’s To- 
baeeo, or Liggett and Meyer. 


We believe you would rather pay for it yourself! 


“What, Another Magazine?” 


Did some of you ask that question when you heard 
of the coming out of Hearthstone? If so, then here’s 
why. 
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The home and the family—You, Neighbors—are 
the basic units of human society. Hven more. true 
than, ‘‘As goes Maine so goes the nation,’’ is the 
statement, ‘‘As goes the home so goes the nation.” 


Someone has said, ‘‘If I could control the reading 
habits of a people, I could determine their destiny.” 
The home probably can come as near to guiding if not 
controling the reading of its members as any other 
single institution. 

It has also been suggested that the songs a nation 
sings go a long way toward determining the character 
of the people. Here again the home can have a very 
real influence over its members by the type of musie 
that it encourages within its walls. 

A similar case has been made out for the influence 
of art on a people. Many of ‘‘those who go down to 
the sea in ships’’ come from the inland states ‘‘ where 
no sea is.’’ Part of the explanation perhaps stems 
from the effect of copies of the picture of the good 
ship ‘‘Constitution’’ which hang on the walls of many 
homes. 

It is because we are convinced that these things are 
true that the publishers of Hearthstone are dedicat- 
ing it to the undergirding of the home. In view of 
its tremendous importance as the foundation of so- 
ciety the family needs all the help it can get in ful- 
filling its responsibilities. 

More than that, Hearthstone is dedicated to .the 
creation, nurture, and development of a certain type 
of home. It is convinced that the real hope of hu- 
manity rests back upon the home where the Christian 
family is found. Good homes are important but 
Christian homes are indispensable! That the homes 
into which it goes shall have every assistance in be- 
coming increasingly Christian in spirit and in action 
is the high purpose to which Hearthstone gives itself. 


Around the Corner 


Next month Hearthstone will carry the following 
interesting articles: ‘‘The Best Is Yet?’ by Mary 
Cushing Palmer, ‘‘Mother of Thanksgiving’’ by 
Joseph Salak, ‘‘Three Generations Under One Roof™ 
by Mary Peacock, ‘‘The Fourth ‘R’—Responsibility ”’ 
by Ruth Lentz, and many others. Be sure to eet your 
copy of this new magazine for the Christian home. 
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THE SECRET PLACE 


Since “Hearthstone” is giving its name to the new monthly Christian 
family magazine, a new devotional quarterly—THE SECRET PLACE 
—is making its debut in October. Individuals and families will find the 
daily meditations in THE SECRET PLACE a fertile resource for in- 
Spiration and guidance. You will observe the new home monthly is 
not carrying any daily devotions ... these are appearing in the new 
. quarterly, THE SECRET PLACE. 


i SVC ig | There is no price change with the advent of a new brotherhood devo- 
Sot ees aren tional quarterly . . . it is still 50 cents per yearly subscription; 5 or 
: more subscriptions to one address, 10 cents each per quarter. 
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SR UNES: 


Set aside just ten minutes a day for quiet meditation—either with the 
family or in undisturbed solitude. Turn to the Bible for the Scripture 
selection. Repeat the verse for the day several times. Read the brief 
meditation and the prayer. A good idea for family worship is to ask the 
children to take turns in directing it so they will absorb more of the 
riches of the Bible and the Christian faith. 


Be Glad You're a Protestant! 


by Harry C. Munro 


A new book which will go far in transform- 
ing young people and adults from Protestants 
by heritage into Protestants by intelligent 
choice and firm conviction. $1.50. 


Some Time Every Day 
by Mabel A. Niedermeyer 


Thoughts, scripture selections, prayers and 
poems to help boys and girls 9-11 think of 
God in relation to their ongoing experiences 
some time every day. $1.50. 


A Highway Shall Be There 


by Jack Finegan 


A book to help youth confused by world un- 
rest develop a practical philosophy based on 
the teachings of Jesus. A compass for travel- 
ling direct to the source of true spiritual 
values. $1.75. 


God Lives in Homes 
by Lulu S. Hamilton 


Busy mothers will find these meditations and 
reverent prayers especially helpful in meet- 
ing problems which ordinarily confront fam- 
ilies. 75 cents. 


Calling Men for the Ministry 


by Hampton Adams 


A book for young men who might be pe 
suaded to study for the ministry . . . for the 
parents so they might stimulate their inte 
est ... for ministers and church leaders wh 
must recruit capable young men. $1.50. 


This Is God's World 


by Mabel A. Niedermeyer 


The first book on Christian stewardship fc 
boys and girls 9 to 11... full-color an 
black and white pictures, stories, Bible sele 
tions, poems, prayers and litanies fill the 6 
pages. 75 cents. 


Concerns of a World Church 


by Geo. Walker Buckner, Jr. 


A pertinent and timely book in outline for 
on suggestions for achieving permanent peat 
with its problems of faith, racial inequalitie 
and unity. $1.25. 


You and Your Minister 
by Hampton Adams 


A unique appeal to laymen to help the mit 
ister broaden his activities beyond the Sur 
day sermon in work with individual men 
bers of the congregation. $1.50. 


Order from Your Brotherhood Publishing House 


Christian Board of Publication—The Bethany Press—St. Louis 


